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CHAPTER I. 



MY NATIVE VILLAGE. 




INDERHOOK, an ancient, as well as 
beautiful village, is situated about 
twenty miles south of Albany, in the 
State of New York, and was the birth- 
place of Martin Van Buren, and a score 
of other celebrities, who have participated in the 
ad9fairsof the State and Nation. The village is 
most delightfully located upon table land, the 
streets are laid out at right angles, and shaded by 
magnificent trees, while its fine residences bespeak 
a luxury and comfort rarely excelled. At the 
time of which I write, it enjoyed no railroad facil- 
ities, as now — for this rapid means of communica- 
tion was then unknown in this country. 

Situated upon the post-road, leading from Al- 
bany to New York, two or three lines of stages 
passed through the village daily, relieving in a 
great degree the monotony of village life, while 
the peculiar crack of the coachman's whip and 
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mounted the box, and with a crack of his whip 
the stage was quickly set m motion. 

The village Hotel was the Exchange, where 
those who delighted in hearing, seeing and telling 
something new, loved to congregate, upon the ar- 
rival of the stages at morning, noon and eve. 
Here the village 'squire, the village lawyer and 
the village wits were sure to be found. What 
others did not hear or see, they were presumed to 
be favored in hearing or seeing, and passengers 
were "interviewed" with the modest assurance 
that has been transmitted through the lapse of 
time, even to this present. When the bustle and 
excitement occasioned by the alighting and re-em- 
barking of the passengers abated, then it was that 
the idlers and gossips would gather around to 
hear the worthies aforenamed discourse upon 
what they had been able to gather — the village 
wit would put in a word by way of finish, 
and slowly would the crowd disperse. 

The village is one of the oldest in the State of 
New York, having been settled by Hollanders as 
early as the year 1670. The old Van Alen man- 
sion, yet standing, and now occupied by the des- 
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cendants of 'the builders, was erected in the year 
1735, the bricks having been brought from Holland, 
as was the frequent custom at that early day. In 
this building an antiquarian might revel with de- 
light. In company with a friend I visited it a 
short time since and was very hospitably received 
by its inmates, and shown the various objects of 
interest with which it abounded. My friend and 
myself, sat in a chair said to be three hundred 
years old ; ate from a table over a hundred and 
fifty ; drank our tea from tiny cups a hundred or 
more years old, holding certainly not more than 
fcur table-spoons full, while the saucers to match 
would hold a half pint or more. Upon the walls 
were paintings of great antiquity ^ and all the sur- 
roundings betokened a past age. 

The preponderance of names with the prefix of 
Van, clearly denotes the origin of its inhabitants. 
There were the Van Alens, Van Alstynes, Van 
Hoesens, Van Dycks, Van Slycks, Van Schaacks, 
Van Vlecks, Van Burens, Van Dusens ; with Syl- 
vesters, Wynkoops, Pruyns, Hoes, and Vander- 
poels and Van Valkenburghs, not a few. 

Among the more noted celebrities, were the 
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Vanderpoels — James and Aaron. The former 
was an easy mannered, mild man, while Aaron 
was the reverse of this. AVhen Martin Van 
Buren's star was in the ascendant, these brothers 
attached their political fortunes to those of the 
*' sage of Lindenwald," and Aaron, by reason of 
his boisterous advocacy of his faith, and bitter de- 
nunciation of his opponents, aided as he was by a 
voice of thunder, was familiarly known in after 
life as the '' Kinderhook Roarer." 

Another celebrity was the venerable Peter Van 
Schaack, who, during the war of the Revolution, 
took up his residence in France, remaining there 
until its close. He was a man of extensive and 
varied knowledge, and for many years previous to 
his death was blind. The students at the Acade- 
my often visited his dwelling by invitation, it 
being his delight to hear their recitations and to 
impart to them that instruction for which he was 
by reason of his scholastic attainments, so emi- 
nently fitted. The old gentleman assumed all 
the prerogatives of the teacher ; attention and 
diligence were rewarded by corresponding praise^ 
and any inattention or dullness was sure to be 
met by a severe rebuke, or a pinch of the ear, 
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provided he was in close proximity. For thor- 
oughness in Latin particularly, he had few, if any 
equals, and very many owe much of their suc- 
cess to the instructions of this venerable and 
much respected gentleman. 

Squire John Van Alen was was another celebri- 
ty, in his way. He was familiarly known as 
Schuyler John, and administered justice in the 
court for the trial of small causes. He was not a 
man of letters, and had his own peculiar notions 
about the ' ' fitness of things. ' ' His court was held 
in an upper room, over a liquor saloon, kept by a 
worthy deacon of the old Dutch Reformed 
Church. One of the Squire's whims was a puzzler 
to the lawyers, for he would invariably render his 
decisions in favor of the plaintiff. When remon- 
strated with for this peculiarity, his uniform reply 
was : ' ' what would a man sue for, if he have no 
cause?" 

It was in what was termed a "three-cornered 
court," presided over by Schuyler John, and two 
others, one of whom was 'Squire Merwin, the 
identical "pedagogue" whom Washington Irving 
immortalized in his Sketch Book, that John Van 
Buren, the second son of the ex-President, made 
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his maiden speech. The Court was held in an 
upper room of Squires' Hotel, in Valatie, a thriv- 
ing manufacturing village in the town of Kinder- 
hook. This room occupied the whole of the sec- 
ond floor of the Hotel, and was in fact, the Town 
Hall. 

There lived in the village, a widow, of about 
two score years. In common parlance, she w^s 
"fat, fair and forty," and excited the admiration 
of many a bachelor and widower, as well as that 
of many a one whose attentions should have 
been bestowed nearer home. An Englishman em- 
ployed in one of the cotton mills of the place be- 
came enraptured with the widow, and was sup- 
posed by the outside world, to be enjoying the 
greater share of her friendship, if not of her love. 
But as there is an untoward tide in the aflfairs of 
men, so in this case, for the widow had suddenly 
resolved to discard him. Determined not to be 
thwarted, he sought the lovely widow's abode 
night after night, only to find the doors locked 
and baiTed against him. But " love laughs at 
lock-smiths, ' ' you know. Our English cousin was 
not to be repulsed, and bidding locks and bars de- 
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fiance, he soon found himself in the presence of 
his fair inamorita. 

It would have been exceedingly ungracious, not 
to say improper, in her, under the circumstances, 
not to have shrieked, and ultimately to have faint- 
ed and true to her sense of propriety, she did all 
this and more — she revived, and rushed into the 
street, arousing the neighborhood by her cries. 

It was in her behalf, that John Van Buren, then 
a student in the office of the Kinderhook E oarer, 
was employed. A young lawyer from Troy, nam- 
ed Koon, was engaged by the defendant. -After 
the testimony for the plaintiff was taken, the de- 
fendant's lawyer seeing that there was no chance 
for his client, by any of the quirks or quibbles of 
the law, consulted with him and his friends, and 
the result was that the defendant by their as- 
sistance and that of a nimble pair of legs was ma- 
king the most of his time in rendering the space 
between the court room and himself, as wide as 
possible, leaving his hat upon the table beside 
which he had been sitting. The lawyer also left 
as soon as he saw his client out of harm's way. 

This being John Van Buren' s first effort before 
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a court of this kind, he had prepared himself to 
do his very best. The court room was crowded to 
its utmost capacity, both by reason of the interest 
the case excited, and from the fact that the law- 
yers on either side were young men of great prom- 
ise. John was particularly a favorite — his uni- 
form urbanity of manner and his ready wit, had 
made him universally beloved. On this occasion 
he was peculiarly happy — at one moment draw- 
ing tears from the eyes of the audience as he de- 
picted the loneliness of the poor widow and the 
wrongs she had suffered ; at another, convulsing 
tliem with laughter, by his quaint metaphors. In 
winding up his argument he turned towards the 
spot where the prisoner was supposed to be sit- 
ting, and pointing his finger, exclaimed: ''Look 
at him !" and almost immediately seeming to 
comprehend the situation, upon finding that both 
the prisoner and his counsel were absent, he ad- 
ded : "yes, take a good look at him when he re- 
turns from hunting Koons !" Squire John could 
hardly believe that the prisoner would be so stu- 
pid as to leave without his hat, and so informed 
the court and plaintiff' s counsel, but the merry 
twinkle in the latter' s eye, showed plainly that 
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he understood the position of affairs, and needed 
no explanation. 

When the full truth dawned upon the Squire, 
and it was a settled fact that the prisoner had es- 
caped, he exclaimed : "Veil, veil den, der longer 
as I lives, der more I don't find py gracious out!" 
He considered this act of the defendant' s counsel 
as an indignity to the court, and his conviction 
that the defence, in all cases, must of necessity, 
be in the wrong, grew stronger and stronger ; but 

the idea of the prisoner' s leaving his hat behind 
him, he often reverted to as the grossest stupidity 
imaginable. 

Among the more humble notables, was a col- 
ored individual, who rejoiced in the name of 
''wood-chuck Pete," thus called from his rude 
habitation — a hole dug in a side hill and boarded 
up at the entrance. In the olden time, nearly 
every family had its complement of slaves, vary- 
ing in number with the wealth of their respective 
masters. Each well-to-do farmer had, in addition 
to his field laborers, his carpenter, shoemaker, 
blacksmith and tailor. Pete was one of those who 
had no special adaptation to any particular trade, 
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profession or calling, except that of fishing, and 
in that he excelled ; hence it was his duty to keep 
his master' s table supplied with the products of 
his skill. On Pete's route to the creek, he passed 
the small hotel kept by Martin Van Buren' s father 
at the lower end of the village, some five hundred 
yards above the house in which Martin was bom, 
and was on one of his excursions, accompanied by 
Martin, then a lad of about his own age. It was 
said of Pete that he had a peculiar way of fixing 
his bait, and hence could ' ' charm ' ' the fish from 
all directions, when they irresistibly clung to his 
hook, and soon found themselves within his eager 
grasp. Indeed, others might cast down a line be- 
side him, if they dare, but without avail. It is 
narrated that young Martin, presuming upon his 
acquaintance with Pete, ventured too near his eb- 
ony friend, and by some strange freak of fortune 

proved himself his equal, by catching an enor- 
mous "string," whereat ebony became infuriated 
and pushed his young rival into the creek. 
Alarmed however at his rashness, he plunged into 
the water and rescued him, though with great dif- 
ficulty. 

After Van Buren' s retirement from the Presiden- 
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cy, he recognized Pete, sitting upon a bench be- 
side the Post Office door, and speaking familiarly 
to him, as was his custom to all his old acquaint- 
ances, however humble, he asked him if he re- 
membered the "little unpleasantness" they once 
had. Pete with a confused look, which afterwards 
culminated into a broad grin, replied : ' ' Yes, I 
does, Massa Matty, I remembers it well — an' if I 
hadn' t bin dar an' pulled you out of dat ar' hole, 
you'd nebber bin President — dat am sure." 

But of the celebrities and notabilities of a 
country village one could write indefinitely. 
There were the fine grained and the coarse, the 
loved and the hated — ^men of high and low de- 
gree — each has played his part — each, peradven- 
ture, has fulfilled his destiny. 




CHAPTER II. 



THE ACADEMY. 




HE ACADEMY was an Institution 
of which the. citizens felt justly 
proud, and its Trustees were always 
selected from among those who 
would be most likely to study its 
welfare* It was liberally endowed by the State, 
and was exceedingly popular as an institution of 
learning* There was hardly a State in the Union 
that was not represented among its pupils, but a 
sudden though temporary check was given to its 
prosperity in the year 1825, by an event so unu- 
sual and dreadful as to indelibly stamp itself upon 
the memory* It was no less than the murder 
upon the day of the Annual Exhibition by one of 
the pupils, named Tayloe, of Virginia, of a young 
man named Crandall, who came in from the 
country to witness the Exhibition. The excite- 
ment occasioned by the event, ran high, and the 
Academy suffered for a time, but gradually re- 
gained favor, taking its rank among the first in 
the Empire State* 
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It was on the nineteenth of October 1826, when 
Charles Tayloe, of Virginia, aged about eighteen 
years, and John Van Buren, of about the same 
age, were to perform in the piece entitled "Lochiel 
and the Wizard," Tayloe taking the former and 
Van Buren the latter character, that Eber L. 
Crandall, a lad from the country, aged seventeen, 
was standing in close proximity to the dressing 
room windows. A lad named Gleason, from Troy, 
ordered him away. Crandall refused to leave at 
first, and Gleason threatened to bring other boys 
who should compel him to depart. Shortly after 
he was met by Gleason and a larger boy, at some 
distance from the Academy, and after an angry 
conversation was held between them, a scuffle en- 
sued. Other students were sent for and arrived ; 
among them was young Tayloe. All the school- 
boys present (mainly Southerners) attacked Cran- 
dall, who single-handed, heroically defended him- 
self against the cowardly attack. He alternately 
retreated and pursued those who came out against 
him. At length he obtained a piece of board, 
with which he defended himself and assailed his 
adversaries. Among others, he struck Tayloe 
with this piece of board, whereupon Tayloe stab- 
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bed him in the abdomen, giving a wound, of 
which Crandall died. After stabbing him, and 
while standing a short distance from him, he ad- 
mitted that he had done so ; and said he would 
do it again on like provocation. 

Tayloe, was of a wealthy family, and was de- 
fended by the most eminent legal talent, and ulti- 
mately acquitted on the ground of having acted 
in self-defence. The verdict was received with 
almost tiniversal reprobation, and the writer here- 
of candidly believes that had it been himself, in- 
stead 'of Tayloe, that committed the deed, his 
mortal remains would now be quietly reposing in 
a corner of the cemetery of his native village, af- 
ter having been elevated to a sufficient height as 
to render any further attempts at respiration sim- 
ply ridiculous. 

As might well be expected, excitement ran high 
and it was many years before the Academy, 
which at the time of this sad occurrence, was en- 
joying a remarkable degree of prosperity, recov- 
ered from the blow. 

Among its firmest supporters — though himself 
childless — was an elderly and highly eccentric 
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English physician, named Barthrop. He was an 
exceedingly kind-hearted man, and his orchard 
and grounds yielded the choicest fruits of any in 
the village. The boys had greatly annoyed him 
by stealing his harvest apples and trampling his 
gi-ain, and all attemps to catch them had hitherto 
failed. At last he hit upon an expedient which 
proved successful in convicting the offenders — the 
evidence coming from their own mouths. The 
afternoon session of the Academy had commenced, 
the scholars were, to all appearances, studiously 
employed, when the doctor rapped at the door, 
and was admitted. 

"I am glad that you have called in doctor," 
said the Principal, ''and hope that you will have 
time to hear some of our pupils in their recita- 
tions." "Not now — they are not quite ready," 
replied the doctor. "I think they will be, by 
and by." The words had scarcely escaped his 
lips, before oiie after another of the pupils were 
seized with violent retching, followed by a general 
'' casting up of accounts," to the great consterna- 
tion of the Principal, but evident delight of the 
Doctor, who quietly remarked "it's all right, all 
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riglit — they are doing very well, very well — I know 
now who steals my apples, who steals my apples. — 
My medicines are working well, working well ! *' 

Concerning our teachers, earnest and faithful in 
their endeavors to fit us for life' s struggles, duties 
and responsibilities, much might be written. Du- 
ring this lapse of years they have passed from 
life's turmoil and cares — they have crossed the 
dark river, and we, their pupils, are admonished 
that time with us is marking its changes ; the elas- 
ticity and buoyancy of youth are succeeded by the 
furrowed cheek and care-worn brow, and we too, 
ere many years, must follow on. Of our school- 
fellows too — as we sit down and think — as our 
children cluster around us and beg us to tell them 
something of the by-gone — when we were boys — 
what scenes comical and tragical, loom up in the 
memory. How we wonder ''whatever came" of 
this, that and the other one. There was poor 

Amos , unfortunate Amos, always holding 

his place at the lower end of the recitation bench. 
How inveterately he hated the boy at the other 
extreme, whoever he chanced to be ! Poor fellow ! 
suffering for other's misdoings, in addition to his 
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own. There was always presumptive evidence 
against Amos, and he seldom knew for what par- 
ticular misdemeanor, punishment was being in- 
flicted upon him. His coat cuflfs were always 
filled with pins, and if his own nose was not 
pricked, as he wiped it thereon, ^hat of somebody 
else was, as he would carelessly thrust his hands 
hither and thither, to get something that he cov- 
eted ; did any one discover a bent pin on the bench 
beneath him, Amos was, of course, supposed to 
have placed it there. Being up head, was not al- 
ways a comfortable position, particularly in any 
class in which Amos was concerned. He who at- 
tained it "rose suddenly to exclaim." A thorough 
dissection of the bench on one occasion revealed 
the fact that an almost imperceptible thread op- 
erated like a charm upon a spring and needle at 
the upper end, showing that Amos' inventive and 
constructive faculties were of no mean account. 

Of others, too, bright, favored and promising — 
some we know have attained renown as politicians, 
as orators, as preachers, one or two as missiona- 
ries, and some half dozen as members of the ' * art 
preservative." Most, are sleeping the sleep that 
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knows no waking; and of some, alas ! doubtless 
'twere better had they ne'er been born. 

And then the girls — God bless them. What 
though they curled their lips and turned up their 
noses at us now and then, because of our famil- 
iarity ! — did'nt we freely forgive them as they ap- 
proached us with sunny smiles, coveting the 
tempting fruit we boys knew so well where to 
find ? What was a pocket full of chestnuts, though 
obtained at the risk of breaking our necks in 
climbing the trees, to the persuasive "oh! give 
me some — that's a good fellow" of the Hannahs 
and Janes, Sarahs and Marys, whose laughing 
eyes peered forth so bewitchingly from beneath 
their gingham sun-bonnets? How often does 
memory revert to them — ^and how well we re- 
member the indignation we manifested as we 
saw the teacher compel them to ''stand 'up," 
while he applied the ferule to their pretty hands. 



THE OLD VILLAGE CHURCH. 

Tlie old village church — for there was but 
one — was a brick structure. Here the collected 
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piety of the village, assembled each Sabbath, to 
listen to the teachings of good old Dr. Sickles, who 
for many a year had gone in and out among them. 
The Sabbath was along, and to all but the devout, 
aweary day. From "early morn to dewy eve" 
there was one continuous round of service. The 
Catechism was gone through with soon after day- 
break—for we must rise early on the Sabbath, so 
as not to "waste holy time in sleep." At mne 
o' clock in the morning, the prayer meeting was 
held in the Academy, where all hymns that could 
neither be sung nor twisted into the tunes of Por- 
tugal or Balerma, were ignored. At ten o'clock, 
the services in the old church began. There was 
nothing peculiar in the structure that should dis- 
tinguish it from other churches, but its internal 
conveniences were such as would cause a modern 
church-goer to smile. Although the village boast- 
ed of its Academy and its literati, yet it is quite 
evident that the laws of heat were but imperfectly 
understood. The pew enclosures were high, so that 
no sly glances or flirtations — ^as in these days — 
could be carried on by the young men and maid- 
ens, and upon entering them, the juveniles were 
expected to assume the subdued, professional 
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countenance which we see illustrated by under- 
takers and grave-diggers of this present day. The 
pulpit was reached by a flight of some fifteen or 
twenty steps, and was barely large enough to seat 
two persons, and above it was the indispensable 
sounding-board. 



It had long been considered a sin to heat a 
church by artificial means ; it being maintained 
that the fire of religion in the heart, should be 
sufiScient to keep the body warm. Coals brought 
from home in a tin foot-stove, were the only or- 
thodox method of heating, when the fire in the 
heart failed of accomplishing its purpose. But as 
time moved on, a spirit of progress was manifest, 
and the prejudices of the people began to give 
way, and eventually two large box stoves were 
brought into the sanctuary and elevated upon iron 
bars over the middle aisle, on a range with the 
gallery. The only benefit the young people de- 
rived from the stoves (for all had to sit in the 
pews with their parents), was in seeing the port- 
ly sexton three or four times during the service, 
ascend the ladder, bending beneath his weight, 
and with his arms-full of wood, replenish the 
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its advantages. Henry 0' Reilly, Esq. , now resi- 
ding in New York, and enjoying an honored name 
and reputation, was a journeyman in the estab- 
lishment, as well as weekly contributor to the pa- 
per, while the Hon. Henry H. Van Dyck^ late 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, officiated as 
^' devil." 

The average printer s devil, was intelligent, and 
embarked in the business from a love of reading 
and learning what was going on in the world 
around him. Thurlow AVeed, Edwin Croswell, 
Horace Greeley, Henry H. Van Dyck, and Henry 
O'Reilley, are notable instances. 

The operation of printing, was to my young 
mind, truly wonderful ; there was nothing in my 
whole round of amusements and plays that so 
fascinated me, and being too young to enter as an 
apprentice, my mind was fully bent upon learn- 
ing in due time, the "art preservative." Study 
became irksome, and to become in some way con- 
nected with a country newspaper, was my only 
ambition. There was hardly a study that had for 
me a charm. For astronomy, I had the most sov- 
ereign contempt, for it became my duty, night 
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af t3r night, when the stars shone brightly, to hold 
the lamp, while my father, with his celestial globe, 
in the open lot in the rear of the homestead, traced 
oat the wonders in the heavens, calling the stars 
•by name, and from clusters of them, deriving 
great consolation, in imagining all sorts of ani- 
mals peRuliar to minds astronomically inclined, 
but to an unappreciative, sleepy boy, there was 
no wonderful similarity. Chemistry was to me, an 
occult science, though to my kind parent, a deep- 
ly interesting study ; but the blowing up of his 
laboratory in one of my first essays, discouraged 
him. It would have pleased him had I taken to 
divinity, but there were so many dyspeptic divin- 
ity students at the Academy, beside a lack of 
needed grace on the part of the son, hence that 
was abandoned, and as ''there's a divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will," 
I awaited the issue of events. 



In due time, an opportunity offered in a neigh- 
boring village, and another name was added to 
the list of ''typographical spirits of evil." To 
say that I was proud and happy, would but faint- 
ly describe my emotions. My employer was an 
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uncle by marriage, a widower, up to his eyes in 
love with a widow in a neighboring village, and 
he was happy too. 



III. 



EXPERIENCES AS PRINTER'S DEVIL. 




RINTER'S DEVIL— not a exipho- 
Inious appellation, but signiticant nev- 
ertheless. The term is now obsolete, 
and used only in derision. It was 
the title accorded by courtesy to the 
younger apprentice, to be doflfed upon the en- 
trance of a successor. It is of ancient origin, da- 
ting back to the days of Faust, in 1462, who, with 
his assistant, were cast into prison by ignorant 
and superstitious judges, for having printed a 
large number of Bibles, which were embellished 
with red ink, said to be his own blood. Hence 
it was adjudged that he was in league with the 
devil. The art of printing up to this time, was 
known to but few. To save himself he made 
known the discovery of the art. This circum- 
stance gave rise to the tradition of "Doctor Faust- 
us and the devil." 



My experiences in my new vocation were per- 
haps no more arduous or perplexing than those 
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of other apprentices, but were probably more va- 
ried. They were such as to lead me to seriously 
doubt whether I was being fitted for a cook, a 
washerwoman, chambermaid, woodsawyer, dish- 
washer, knife-scourer, or printer, as I was being 
daily instructed in all but the latter, by the lady 
who had so endeared herself to my employer as 
to accept his proposition to become his wife. 

In addition to the routine of duties appertain- 
ing to the trade, it was the employer's duty to 
see that the apprentice was well instructed in the 
Catechism, which, sometimes by reason of a rush 
of business in the culinary department, was gone 
through with, amid the clatter of dishes and rai- 
tling of tin- ware, in order to save time — the ''de- 
votions" being presided over, by the lady of the 
household. If any old lady or gentleman in the 
neighborhood entertained doubts as to whether 
any youth was being rightly Instructed in this 
particular, it was a prerogative he or she claimed, 
and which the average youth of that period out 
of respect to age, accorded, to go through it to 
the best of his ability, when not on duty for his 
employer. 
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He was the carrier of his employer's paper, 
through the village and neighborhood, and by 
reason of this service had access to many families, 
and as that was in the good old time, before Bid- 
dies were invented, many a jolly talk had he with 
the rosy-cheeked daughters who helped their 
mothers in all the duties pertaining to the house- 
hold. He was frequently the confidential bearer 
of dispatches between loving ones of the opposite 
sexes — ^indeed, he enjoyed confidences seldom ac- 
corded to other boys. But his path was not one 
strewn with roses, nor was his bed in the garret, 
one of down. The few feathers that went to make 
up his couch, would need multiplying indefinite- 
ly, before they could be pronounced bulky. But 
the f^ct was long since demonstrated, that home 
comforts are seldom found elsewhere, and that 
there is no love or sympathy like a mother' s. 

There are honors and titles that fit easily — ^that 
are pleasing and delightful, but which, however 
justly bestowed, may be applied in such a man- 
ner as to arouse the indignation of the possessor. 
There was nothing dishonorable or disagreeable 
in the strict duties of a printer' s devil, and the 
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knowledge that there were but few at that day, 
who could obtain the position, was a matter of 
pride ; buc to have the title applied indiscriminate- 
ly, by men, women and children — ^by mischievous 
urchins from street corners and door- way s, and by 
young smoked Americans from the lofts of brick- 
yard sheds, out of harm' s way, was anything but 
agreeable ; and oftentimes the salutary principles 
learned under the parental roof, and in the Sab- 
bath school in the old church at home, were laid 
aside for the occasion, and a decided preference 
exhibited for the tactics of that great General 
who proposed to ' 'fight it out on that line, if it 
took all summer." 

A newspaper, was a new enterprise in the vil- 
lage of C e, and a goodly show of patronage 

was accorded to it. As remarked before, the ed- 
itor was a widower, and in love, and prosperity, 
financially and matrimonially, toned down the 
asperity of a somewhat abrupt nature, and the 
devil' s experiences during the editor' s probation- 
ary period, was indeed *'life among the roses." 

The editor' s visits to the object of his admira- 
tion, gave frequent opportunities for those left in 
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charge, to try their skill at 'Itemizing," which 
-they were no way backward in improving. 

The annoyances spoken of, were the incentives 
« to, and the basis of many an item, which was sure 
to appear whenever the editor was absent from 
his post ; and although many of them were pur- 
posely involved, the finger of gossip generally 
pointed to the right individual, and excited com- 
ment, generally more favorable than otherwise. 

You who have written for the newspapers, pro- 
bably remember the anxiety that possessed your 
souls, after having sent your first effusion to the 
editor, lest he should be unappreciative, and re- 
ject it ; and if published, with what evident sat- 
isfaction you perused and re- perused it — ^perhaps 
silently commending in your heart of hearts, the 
sound judgment which prompted him to accept 
it ; and furthermore, how it seemed to you the 
chief article of interest in the whole paper ! He 
who was now duly installed as devil of the estab- 
lishment, was no exception to the general run of 
novices in the scribbling art. Several squibs had 
passed muster with his employer, whose matrimo- 
nial engagements mere now engrossing by far the 
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greater share of his attention, and with a supply 
of ''leading articles," sufficient for three or four 
weeks, he committed the care of his paper to his 
two apprentices, with instructions as to its man- 
agement during his absence. 



''We>" the editorial ''staff," realizing the im- 
portance and responsibility of our position, held 
a consultation, and resolved that certain individ- 
uals in that village needed attention — that they 
had been neglected too long, and delays were dan- 
gerous. The paper advocated the principles of 
the Whig party, and hence anything that could 
be said to the disparagement of the other side, or 
of any prominent man connected with it, was 
deemed right, and eminently feasible, and we 
found that the first issue of the paper under our 
management, had created more talk in the village 
than any of its predecessors ; two prominent citi- 
zens having been held -up to view, in a somewhat 
ludicA)us manner. That these individuals were 
indignant, was no concern of ours — they were of 
the opposite party and must needs expect it. 
The sensation of the first week encouraged us, 
particularly as several new names were added to 
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the list of subscribers, by reason of the "manly 
independence ' ' of the editor, and the few extra 
copies usually printed, sold rapidly. A joint 
production in the second issue, culminated in 
bringing to the office a large gentleman, who held 
in his hand a whip, covered with black leather, 
which "we," the "staff' subsequently calculated, 
would, if vigorously applied by a man about his 
size, encircle one's entire rotundity. Judging 
that the gentleman must be laboring under some 
hallucination, (using adjectives so freely, as to lead 
the casual observer to infer that they had been 
his chief sustenance, during the whole of his sub- 
lunary existence), we politely informed him tliat 
the editor had left town to be absent two or more 
weeks. The gentleman left, vowing vengeance. 

This last event cooled our editorial ardor, and 
we concluded to drop politicians, seeing that they 
could' nt take a joke, and to try our hands at some 
other style of composition. 

A grocer, who was bitterly opposed in political 
sentiment to that dissemminated by the paper, 
also entertained an inveterate hatred to every one 
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connected with it, and no expletive was too vile 
or harsh, to be used towards the jiivenile portion, 
hence there were now and then marked-evidences 
of reciprocation on their part. A fai^orable op- 
portunity now presented itself, -and ^thi ?^ooer' s 
establishment was thronged one ^ijfiorning by an 
eager crowd, anxious to ascertain ine fuli particu- 
lars of the "singular circumstance," liarrated in 
the village paper, on the previous evening, while 
many a village matron and maid, remained at 

, r-.« r £ » ■ 
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home, with nauseated stomach, anxiously await- 
ing the return of those who had gone forth to 

learn whether it was really true that "Mr. — , 

a grocer in this village, discovered, after empty - 
ing a hogshead of molasses, two well formed, tiny 
negro boys therein, and having his suspicions ex- 
cited, examined a sugar cask, finding two whole 
feet, supposed to be those of a colored boy, cer- 
tainly not over six years of age." 

The rage of the grocer may well be imagined, 
and the whole was pronounced an infamous false- 
hood. The next issue allayed the excitement, by 
stating that ■' 'the little negroes were alive and well 
and were engaged at the time spoken of, in ex- 
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tracting the remaining sweetness from the casks, 
after the contents had been disposed of by the 
grocer — with a still further explanation, that the 
gathering at the grocer^ s establishment occurred 
on the First of April ! 

There resided in the village, a very prim old 
bachelor, between whom, and two spinsters who 
resided next door to him, there existed a long 
standing and bitter feud — the bitterness increas- 
ing as the years rolled on. An article appeared 
in the pai)er, alluding to the peculiarities of sin- 
gle ladies of uncertain age, and their fondness for 
tea, snuff, cats, etc., was elaborately descanted 
up Da. Circumstances seemed to point to our 
bachelor friend as the author of the article, or as 
in some way having a hand in its publication. 

He was a pious, Sabbath observing and truly 
devout man and occupied a pew by himself, in 
church, while behind him, sat the two offended 
spinsters. The maidens were never dressed with 
more precision than upon one bright Sabbath 
morning in August, and the bachelor was like- 
wise attired in his Sunday best. Had it not been 
kuDwn to the villagers that an evil feeling exist- 
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ed between these antipodes, some might have 
thought that the trio had agreed upon a sensa- 
tion. The gUt buttons on the blue swallow tailed 
coat of the bachelor, shone with unwonted bright- 
Btess, and the yellow 'kerchief, as ever and anon 
it passed from his breast pocket to his noble brow, 
emitted a charming fragrance. His auburn wig 
was as smooth as bear' s grease could well make 
it ; his narrow strapped shoes shone like mirrors, 
while his white pants and linen, showed that he 
had formed the acquaintance of some laundress 
who was no novice in the profession. But the 
crowning piece in his general make up, was his 
long-napped, drab-colored, bell-crowned beaver 
hat. Imagine him, as he sat there on that bright 
and beautiful Sabbath morning, having shut out 
from his mind all thoughts of the world .and the 
flesh, and with no thought of the devil, other than 
as an enemy to mankind — there he sat, uncon- 
scious of surroundings, drinking in the words of 
spiritual consolation, as they flowed from the lips 
of the good Dominie, who upon this occasion, 
preached with unwonted eloquence and fervor. 

Little did he think, good honest soul, that evil 
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councils were then and there prevailing against 
him, and as the reverend preacher pronounced 
the benediction upon the people, reverently and 
devoutly the pious bachelor mentally responded 
amen, and with the throng that had kept holy 
day, slowly and with deferential bearing, he pass- 
ed down the aisle, holding his natty bell-crown 
covering in his hand, until he reached the door — 
then placing it upon his head ; but, mark his hor- 
ror, and that of others near by, as he shrieked aloud 
and placed his hands over his eyes. Friends 
ci^owded around him, but none could imagine the 
cause of his sudden affliction. A feeling of sin- 
cere pity pervaded all who witnessed his contor- 
tions and heard his lamentations. Medical assist- 
ance was sought, his eyes were bathed, and at last, 
relief was obtained. Again was the old bell- 
crown donned, and again was he seized with 
blindness. 

An investigation was had, which resulted in tra- 
cing the cause to the old bell-crown, the long-nap- 
ped brim of which, was well adapted by capacity 
to hold, and color to shield from immediate de- 
tection, any amount of snuff, which it was no more 
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than reasonable to suppose his maiden neighbors 
in the pew behind him, had bestowed upon it. 
Subsequent investigation eonflrmed all that had 
been suspected — the maidens were induced to 
confess to the ' 'Consistory," expressing peni- 
tence for their cruel treatment of their "brother 
in the Lord," and were forgiven ; but they were 
thereafter, more bitter than ever, towards the in- 
nocent printer's devil, who they now were con- 
vinced was the author of the offensive article. 

• 
Uncle Brommy Van B , kept the village 

Inn. Though to the manor bom, uncle Brommy 
was a descendant of one of the early Dutch fami- 
lies that first settled Albany, and whose progeny 
to this day retain many of the characteristics of 
that peculiarly phlegmatic people. That they 
have kept their Dutch blood unpolluted by baser 
mixtures, will be manifest to the most casual ob- 
server ; and one has but to hear them speak, to be 
fully satisfied upon this point. Indeed, there are 
even now, localities in the immediate vicinity of 
the capital of the Empire State, where .undefiled 
English is scarcely ever spoken by the native res- 
idents ; and twenty -five years ago it was quite 
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common to find people wlio had been bom almost 
within the sound of the church-bells of Albany, 
who knew not a word of English, except as it had 
become corrupted into the prevailing Dutch dia- 
lect. 

Uncle Brommy was cff rotund form, and as a 
matter of course, jolly — as rotund persons.usual- 
ly are. He was frequently victimized by itiner- 
ant showmen, and had just been fleeced out of a 
week's board and et ceteras, by an unprincipled 
Yankee, and the affair was the talk of the village. 
The Yankee had announced that he would, upon 
the arrival of his company, perform some of the 
most astonishing feats, and his conversational 
powers, were such as to commend him to Brom- 
my and the whole retinue of tavern loungers, and 
the jolly publican was made to rejoice, as six- 
pence after sixpence found its way to his *'till," 
often drawing from him the ejaculation: ''My! 
my ! vas'nt dot Yankus a puUy feller !" 

But the Yankee had absented himself some time 
between midnight and the gray hours of the 
morning, and his continued absence showed most 
conclusively that he had "gone where the wood- 
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bine twineth." If uncle Brommy's faitli in Yan- 
kees had been small before, it was decidedly less 
now, and as he rubbed out the scores of drinks 
that he had carefully chalked down on the beams 
over the bar, he gave a sigh, and between each 
sigh a somewhat irreligious exclamation against 
the whole race of "Yankuses," declaring that he 
would "pite dem mit his tog," and that no 
"Yankus" would come another trick over him 
as long as he lived. 

It was at this juncture, and when the loungers, 
some of whom had been victimized by the Yan- 
kee, were talking over the matter — some drown- 
ing their sorrows in liquid potations, while others 
were making themselves merry over the "sell," 
that an old journeyman printer named Blakeman, 
made his appearance. He was sharply question- 
ed, (being a stranger), as to the place of his na- 
tivity. After fully satisfying them that he was 
from Albany, and then engaging with them in 
conversation in low Dutch, he was taken into the 
full confidence of the party. After having spent 
his money freely atsthe bar, he stepped up to 
^the counter, and drawing a bottle from his pock- 
et, called for a pint of gin, which the worthy 
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Brommy quickly furnished. The old journeyman 
quietly placing the bottle in his pocket, confessed 
his inability to pay, promising however, to settle 
for it on the day following. 

Brommy had lost confidence in strangers, and 
demanded the bottle, which the old journeyman 
with assumed reluctance, drew from his pocket, 
and placed upon the counter. The contents were 
quickly emptied back into the cask, and Blake- 
man resumed his seat amidst the crowd, appar- 
ently crest-fallen and dejected, and as none offer- 
ed him any consolation, his stay was short. But 
he was importunate, and day after day, would he 
present his bottle at the counter, and as regularly 
would it be returned, as in the first instance. 

Now, imagine uncle Brommy *s indignation, 
mortification and surprise, to find that he had 
been furnishing Blakeman with a pint of gin a 
day, for a week, while Blakeman had furnished 
him with a pint of water each day, in exchange. 
In fact, that the old journeyman carried two bot- 
tles, one of which was empty, and the other filled 
with water. This was too much for Brommy ; 
his usual urbanity forsook him, and the most ir- 
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reverent language was ' indulged in by the irate 
publican, whenever a Yankee, or a printer was 
alluded to within his hearing ; and no bottle was 
thereafter filled at his bar without the money was 
first produced to pay for it. 



EXIT DEVIL. 

The position of "devil" as years rolled on, was 
not all my fancy had painted it, although there 
was in its pursuit, much of pleasurable excite- 
ment. The bride of fifty or more summers, held 
most severely to the doctrine of ''resisting the 
devil," and he on his part, had firmly resolved 
to ' 'flee' ' when a favorable opportunity present- 
ed itself. 

The editor by reason of repeated threats, had 
become excessively timid, and hardly dare ex- 
press an opinion upon any subject, through fear 
of giving offence. As it was but reasonable to 
infer, he suited none, and the patronage accorded 
to the paper became too meagre for its support. 
Indeed, his experience was similar to that of one 
poor knight of the quill, of later date, who said : 
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itors, and yet there are but very few readers of 
newspapers, but that think were they placed in 
charge of a paper, they would render it in every 
respect acceptable. 



Some very curious customs prevailed in the 
early days of printing, which still prevail in Lon- 
don printing-offices, to some extent. When an 
apprentice's term has expired, there is a great 
commotion in the office; a few minutes before 
noon-time a strong rope is hung the length of the 
room, upon which are placed all the steel-frames, 
(chases), in the office, and each employee arms 
himself with an iron bar (side-stick), and com- 
mences a tune, which, as the reader may well sup- 
pose, creates a hideous and deafening noise. At 
precisely twelve o' clock the rope is cut, and the 
chases come down with a fearful crash. This is a 
signal for the apprentice, now a free man, to run 
from the top story to the bottom, and he has to 
endure a perfect shower of old slippers. Of 
course, precaution is taken that his head, should- 
ers, arms and hands are well covered, or he would 
be likely to sustain many severe bruises. This is 
what is termed ''slippering" him into his jour- 
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neyman-ship — ^f or good luck. After having pass- 
ed this slippery ordeal, he visits the party to 
whom he was apprenticed, who hands him his in- 
denture, and the remainder of the day is spent 
in celebrating the event ; winding up in the even- 
ing, with a substantial supper, the expense being 
shared alike by all who accept the invitation. 

But this practice, as well as the old-time ap- 
prenticeship system has become nearly obsolete, 
and our trades are injured by a set of ignorant 
pretenders, whose impudence is equalled only 
by their ignorance. 




CHAPTER IV. 




FTER having completed my four 
' yearns apprenticeship in the city of 
Albany, with a fair knowledge of 
the art to which I was, and still am 
attached, and with an honorable 
discharge in my possession, I felt that I was in a 
fair way of accomplishing the one, great, absorb- 
ing desire of my heart, and that but a few years 
at most, would pass, before I should occupy the 
editorial chair of some village newspaper. As a 
journeyman, I readily found employment in the 
city of Troy, where I formed the acquaintance of 

Abram F a, who was my senior by one or two 

years, and also my office and room-mate. His 
eccentricities were such as to repel, at first sight, 
and as a consequence, he had few, if any intimate 
acquaintances. He was a person of large heart, 
with tastes almost wholly literary, and took no 
delight in the gayeties or frivolities of life. He had 
served his apprenticeship in the office in which he 
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authorship of which was known only to ourselves. 
It was his delight to write bitterly, too much so, as 
I often remarked to him, for his own advance- 
ment. 

Our tastes were very similar in a few respects, 
and very dissimilar in most. I had become pos- 
sessed of a copy of Junius' Letters, which I high- 
ly prized. He perused and re-perused them until 
he could repeat them page after page, and so fa- 
miliar was he with them, that some of the bitterest 
sentences were often engrafted into his conversa- 
tion. As we roomed together, it was our custom 
to place the lamp upon the table at our bed-side, 
and read by turns until '' nature' s sweet restorer " 
rendered us oblivious to all surroundings. By 
agreement, in reading these letters. Sir William 
Draper's fell to his lot. He would enter into 
their spirit, and by his tone and manner, one would 
be led to presume that he was in the fullest sym- 
pathy with the author — in fine, that he was Sir 
William intensified. 

In reading Junius' letters in reply, I purposely 
placed the fullest emphasis upon the words, and 
read with as much spirit as I was capable of. My 
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Our friendship was one that never interttiitted 
from that period, and my association with him, I 
found to be Of incalcnlablfe benefit to me in after 
life. He was indeed, a strange man — incompre- 
hensible to most people with whom he came in 
contact, and a wonder to the few who knew him 
intimately. Lii$:e many a man, he was not fully 
appreciated by the world, because he was not un- 
derstood. He is gone. In his death the press of 
his city lost a valuable member, and I, a true and 
ardent friend. 

I inherited more of mirthf ulness than of money 
or landed estates, from my parents, and am after 
a half century' s experience, of the opinion that 
he or she whp has a goodly share of the former, 
has much to be thankful for. But even though 
possessed of this quality, corresponding judgment 
is of the greatest importance. Our foreman was 
an irritable creature, of limited capacity, and ex- 
tremely selfish. He had no sympathy with us in 
any of our pleasures, and could not understand 
why others should covet anything like recreation, 
like many before and since his time, who have 
set out in life with the fulFpurpose of compelling 
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be induced to visit the place of his birth. There 
was no prospect of the former, for he was alarm- 
ingly healthy, and as to his birth-place, he cared 
but little about it. It was enough for him to 
know that he was born. 



At last, as i:^ providentially, we read an account 
of the effects of imagination, as practiced by some 
Oxford students upon a couple of colliers whom 
they met on the highway, and it seemed fitting 
that we should try a similar experiment upon our 
irascible foreman. It was an afternoon paper 
upon which we were employed, issued at two 
o'clock ; the foreman seldom going to his dinner 
until after the paper had gone to press. During 
his dinner hour the plot was arranged and put in 
successful operation upon his return, as follows : 
He was met by one at the lower door, with the re- 
mark : ''Mr. , you are looking very ill 1" "I 

never felt better in my life," was his reply. At 
the head of the stairs, another desired to know 
*'why he was looking so miserable ?" Again he 
replied that he was "well." A third met him with 
the remark that he looked "awful !" "I don't 
feel right well," he replied, "something I have 
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eaten don't set well." Another and another told 
him he looked •^wretched," — ^and indeed, he did, 
by this time, and a cab was called to take him to 
his home — a sick man — and we — why we, had a 
most glorious holiday, at the end of the week. 
Days passed by, and no foreman appeared ; and 
beginning to feel alarmed at the part we had so 
successfully played, a committee of two were ap- 
pointed to wait upon his physician and ascertain 
the nature of his sickness. His reply was : ''It is 
a most singular case — it appears to be simply 
prostration, without any assignable cause. I have 
had a similar case, but that was the result of sud- 
den fright." We then told him frankly what we 
had done, . and never, probably, will either of us 
forget the withering rebuke he administered, in- 
forming us that we had played a most dangerous 
joke, and one that should never be repeated, how- 
ever great the temptation. 



After about two weeks' absence, the foreman 
was again at his post of duty, and when inquired 
of as to the cause of his sickness, said that it was 
"something he had eaten for dinner on that day." 
We deemed it unnecessary to inform it that it was 
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not the dinner, but the ''dessert" that had caused 
him his trouble. 



Sm oothly and joyously matters moved along — 
I had taken a partner for life, and was appointed 
superintendent of the jobbing department of the 
business. While thus employed, I had occasion 
to go to Albany for a supply of paper. Thurlow 
Weed was then editor of the Journal, and also 
State Printer. The two establishments were con- 
ducted in contiguous buildings. The Log Cabin, 
a campaign paper was also published in the es- 
tablishment. I was directed by Mr. White, one 
of the proprietors, to repair to the upper story, 
where I would find the desired paper, which I was 
directed to select, and order the porter, whom I 
would probably find there, to carry it down to the 
door. I accordingly repaired to the upper story, 
where I found a large stock of paper, but the size 
I wanted, was at the very top of the pile, and be- 
yond my reach. Aperson whom I took to be the 
porter, was pacing back and forth, in the most 
unconcerned manner, and I du-ected him to climb 
up, and then hand it down to me. He looked at 
me a moment and then resumed his pacing. He 
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did not seem at all disposed to lend me a helping 
hand, when I somewhat petulantly informed him 
that it was by his employer's order that I call- 
ed upon him to assist, and bade him climb up 
with all possible haste, for I was in a hurry. He 
with a "smile that was childlike and bland," 
reached as high as his arms would permit, while I 
took hold of his leg and helped him thus to gain 
the top. He handed the two bundles down to 
me, and I requested him to get down as quick as 
possible, and carry one down to the door, and I 
would follow with the other. 



He placed the bundle upon his shoulder and 
carried it through the composing room of the 
State department, while I followed on behind 
him. As I was passing through the room, some 
ten feet in rear of him, a general laugh occurred 
among the compositors. I stopped to learn the 
cause, when one with whom I was acquainted, 
asked me if I knew who it was that I had em- 
ployed to carry that bundle. ''Why, I suppose 
it is the porter !" I replied. This was followed 
by another outburst. Said I: ''Boys, if you'll 
tell me what you are laughing at, I'll join your 
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party, and then we'll have a general scream." 
I was then informed that it was Horace Greeley, 
editor of the Log Cabin. "Boys," said I : '4s 
there any' other door by which I can leave this es- 
tablishment ? — if so, tell me." I was shown anoth- 
er door, and avaUed myself of its advantages- 
nor did I '' stand on the order of my going," 

During the three pleasant years spent as jour- 
neyman, I learned much that has been of incalcu- 
lable benefit to me in subsequent life, and the as- 
sociations then formed are among life' s most fra- 
grant memories. 

EXIT JOURNEYMAN. 




\ 




CHAPTER V. 

EN ROUTE. 

AVING received a favorable report 
from the parties with whom I had 
been negotiating for the control of a 
newspaper in Western New York, 
it is needless to say I was happy! 

Indeed, I felt very much as did the German, who 
did not exactly comprehend, when asked to give 
a receipt in full of all demands. He was told to 
receipt his bill in full — as an evidence that he had 
received his pay — that he was satisfied, etc. This 
he accordingly did by writing ''I vosh full — I vosh 
satisfied — I vants no more," and then signed his 
name. This was my case^I was quite satisfied, 
The facilities for travel were not as favorable as at 
present, and the route by the way of Syracuse, 
and from thence by stage, was said to be the most 
desirable. 
Setting out with high hopes and expectations, I 
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reached Syracuse at night, and took the old fash- 
ioned stage coach in the morning for P '■ — ^i. 



There was but one passenger beside myself and he 
with his bags and bundles occupied the back seat, 
while I occupied one in the centre of the coach, 
which though not quite as comfortable as his, 
yet afforded me a better opportunity to see the 
countty through which we were passing. We 
rode but a few miles when the stage stopped, and 
the driver hailing a somewhat lymphatic lady by 
the roadside, asked her if she would not '*ride a 
piece." '' I don't care if you do give me a lift over 
the logs," she replied. As she opened the door 
she espied my fellow passenger upon the back 
seat, and called out to him : ' ' Hoist out of that 
are seat, young feller ; I'm hefty and want to hold 
on to them straps — now, you jist hoist out of that, 
I say, — when we git over the logs, I'll git out and 
then you can have it agin." He reluctantly 
obeyed, and the fat lady seated herself, while he 
took the front seat, facing us. The rear of the 
stage was heavily laden with boxes of merchan- 
dise, causing the front part thereof to be con- 
sidetably elevated, rendering Ms situation rath- 
er an uncomfortable one, even upon a smooth 
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road. " We're nigh on to the logs !" said the fat 
lady. ''What logs?" I asked. ''I reckon you'll 
know when you get on to 'em," she replied. Sat- 
isfied that I probably would know, as she had as- 
serted, I made no further inquiry. Presently the 
wheels struck the *' corduroy " and the stage gave 
a sudden lunge, sliding the young gentleman from 
his seat to thfe bottom of the stage, while I, with 
the greatest difficulty maintained my position. 
The stage then moved on slowly, and the young 
fellow regained his seat. ''Catch hold of the 
straps, young feller," shouted the lady, but the 
words had scarcely escaped her lips before the 
coach gave another lunge, and away went our 
young traveling companion over my seat into th^ 
fat lady's embrace. "Consam ye, what are you 
a doin' on — see what you've done now;" and 
loosening her own hold of the straps, another 
lunge of the stage, threw her from her seat, and 
both lay upon the bottom of the stage, en- 
deavoring to regain their position. Seeing clear- 
ly that their efforts were futile, I called to the dri- 
ver to stop a moment, which request being com- 
plied with, the parties regained their respective 
positions, and then it was that the fat lady came 
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to a realizing sense of her condition. ' ' Consarn 
yer picter, young feller — see what you've done— 
you've busted my gown ; nigh about knocked the 
wind out of my body, and broke my eggs — con- 
sarn ye, why did'nt ye hold on to the straps? yes, 
you've broke every one on 'em," and then draw- 
ing her hand from her pocket, covered with a 
goodly portion of the contents of four eggs, she 
again exclaimed, ''Yes, every one on 'em, and 
now what am I to do for snuflf ?" 

We endeavored to reconcile the lady, by 
stating that it was an accident — ^an unavoidable 
one. " Yes p'raps it was, but the gown is span 
new, and now its busted first time wearin' and 
what am I to do for snuflf, since my eggs are gone; 
for the gro ceryman won' t trust. ' ' The young man 
gladly paid her the price of the eggs, that she 
might not be deprived of snuflf, pledging himself 
that when he returned that way, he would pay 
something towards getting a new gown. The lady 
left the stage when '' over the logs," and turning 
to the young man said : ' ' Young feller, you re- 
member your promise, when you come back this 
way — the driver will tell you where I live." ''I 
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will," he responded, and then lowering his^tone — 
' ' when I do come back this way, but you can bet 
all you're worth I don't come back this way, if 
there's any other way — I've got enough of cordu- 
roy roads to last me a life time." 



Arrived at the scene of my future labors, I duly 
introduced myself, and was hospitably received 
by the proper authorities, and installed as editor 
of a village newspaper. The summit of my ambi- 
tion was now reached. In all the preliminaries the 
thought of incompetency had not once entered my 
mind. I had written many, very many fugitive 
pieces, but when I found myself ' ' master of the 
situation, " I had my misgivings. I had a very 
natural desire that my first effort should be a cred- 
itable one, and that the appearance and tone of 
the paper should be such as to commend it to fa- 
vorable consideration, and especially acceptable to 
the party whose cause it was to advocate. Never 
having had the confidence that many enjoy, that 
I would be capable of pleasing all, I issued my 
first sheet with fear and trembling, and hardly 
dared appear outside the door of my cozy sanctum, 
lest I should perchance hear an unfavorable criti- 
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cism. At last, one after another called in, ex- 
pressing their opinions freely ; most of them in 
commendation, while but one or two of the num- 
ber suggested improvements of no material im- 
portance, One individual, who represented him- 
self as a stockholder in the concern, appeared in 
a few days with a huge scrap-book under his arm 
and turning over its paste-stained leaves, selected 
several tales of love ai\d murder, assuring me that 
being an old resident, he knew the tastes and in- 
clinations of the people, and being a stockholder, 
desired the success of the paper, and further as- 
suring me of the fact, that if those pieces had not 
been worth reading and preserving, they would 
not have been pasted in that book. Another was 
deeply interested in the second advent question, 
which was then the great sensation of the day. 
He expected to ascend in about two months, and 
would sell me his stock in trade at a low figure — 
consisting of books, tracts, &c. , and would stand 
between me and all harm, in case I should pub- 
lish anything from them, and be prosecuted for 
an infringement upon copy-right. Still another 
was agent for the under-ground railroad, which 
was then doing a thriving business. He thought 
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the Anti-Slavery movement entitled to the great- 
est consideration. The village being located near 
the border of Canada, runaway slaves found many 
friends to give them temporary shelter; none 
having the heart to throw any obstacles in the 
way of the fugitives, who, having passed through 
so many perils to gain their freedom, were now 
so near their land of refuge. 

I very soon found, that however strong my in- 
clination to please all, that it would be an im- 
possibility, and feeling that I was too young to 
neglect advice, and that kindly intended, I also 
felt that if ever firmness and decision were neces- 
sary, the present was the time to bring both into 
full requisition. 

A newspaper was not a new enterprise in that 
village, but many an editorial aspirant had "strut- 
ted his brief hour," and then left for more con- 
genial fields. The large accessions to my sub- 
scription list, and a knowledge of the fact that 
during its first six month's existence it exceeded 
that of any of my predecessors, was an encoura- 
ging sign, while the urbanity and kindness of po- 
litical friends cheered me on, and political oppo- 
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nents, were with but few exceptions, among my 
patrons. The village was delightfully situated 
on either side of a river, and about four miles 
distant from Lake Ontario. It contained about 
1200 inhabitants, none of whom were rich in this 
world's goods, and money was as scarce as 
piety in the old Tammany ring. The hard times 
of 1837 were yet keenly felt by farmers and oth- 
ers, who had mortgaged their prqperty, and now, 
in 1842, the day of reckoning had come, and the 
advertising was to me a prolific source of profit. 
Aside from these advertisements there were no 
other cash receipts. Barter was the word, as 
well as the practice in all business transactions, 
and yet most people seemed to live and thrive as 
though money was abundant. Indeed, silver 
coin was as scarce as now, nor were we often fa- 
vored with the sight of bank bills. 

I have known quite large transactions, wherein 
the ''traps," as they were termed, taken in ex- 
change, would almost baffle the powers of enume- 
meration. Due-bills were given and taken with 
the same freedom that bank bills are. These due- 
bills represented their value in some commodity 
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a^eed upon between debtor and creditor, and 
changed hands with the freedom of greenbacks 
in most business transactions. 

If a person wished to build a house, he had but 
to speak to some one who had the leisure, and a 
time would be appointed for a meeting, at which, 
all preliminaries would be settled. This individ- 
ual would call around among the villagers and 
ascertain who held due-bills, and what they rep- 
resented. Of these, he would make a list, and 
then call a meeting of the holders. He then 
would state the object of the gathering, somewhat 
in the following manner : 



(( 



Mr. 



-, wishes to build a house. He wants 



scone, lath, timber, joist, day's work, clap-boards, 
shingles, nails, team-work, &c. He holds due- 
bills for cabbages, turnips, potatoes, beets, bark, 
wood, &c. Each one present would then bring to 
light his due-bills, and oftentimes, before the close 
of the conference, the person desiring to build, 
would have exchanged his due-bills, representing 
food for the inner man, for that which would go 
towards the erection of his house. 



1 
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Not being acquainted with the terms in this lo- 
cality, some of my earlier experiences were some- 
what amusing. One day an elderly and plainly 
dressed man called to say that his daughters had 
prevailed upon him to subscribe for my paper, 
but, said he, I told them I could' nt afford it, un- 
less you would take your pay in "traps." This 
was a puzzler to me. What thought I, can I do 
with a lot of traps. I owned a cat and a misera- 
ble dog, which belonged to a former occupant of 
my dwelling, both of which clung to it with a te- 
nacity that was more wonderful than agreeable, 
and what, thought I, can I do with a lot of traps ? 
My friend, I replied, your traps would be useless 
to me ; I cannot eat them, or wear them ; what 
can I do with them? '*Do with them ?" he re- 
plied, " why 1 do with them as other people do — 
use them — ^trade them off for something else." 
I told him I did not exactly comprehend the term 
" traps," but if it meant mouse- traps or rat-traps, 
I was quite sure that I could do nothing with 
them. "Why where have you been living ?" he 
asked; "It means anything that is'nt mon- 
ey!" The explanation being now clear and satis- 
factory, he was told to bring on his traps and hifi 
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girls should have the paper, and true to their en- 
gagement, they brought me the promised * 'traps," 
consisting of articles of household necessity, 
and they were always thereafter, among the 
truest, firmest friends of the paper. 

This was a sample of many incidents of a like 
character, and when I endeavored to collect my 
first six month' s subscriptions, I found that all 
designed paying in the same way — ^if at all ; hence 
a multitudinous variety of "traps" soon found 
their way to my cellar, while piles of wood encir- 
cled my dwelling. 



Among the more notable of my patrons, was 
the good and benevolent Colonel Meacham, whom 
my older readers will remember, as the person 
who presented the cheese weighing 1500 pounds, 
to General Jackson, in or about the year 1836. By 
reason of this gift, many have been led to sup- 
pose that the Colonel was a Democrat, but such 
was not the fact. He was an inflexible Whig and 
a firm friend and supporter of Henry Clay ; and 
well do I remember how the tears coursed down 
the old Colonel's cheeks, when he heard of that 
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great statesman's defeat in 1844. The Colonel 
had an amiable weakness for notoriety — and was 
familiarly known as "mammoth Meacham," by 
reason of the mammoth productions of his farm, 
the immense size of his bams, and indeed the 
mammoth proportions of whatever he raised, or 
undertook to accomplish. No farmer could com- 
pete with him. His farm comjjrised some five- 
hundred or more acres, and his dairy was the 
largest in the State. 

One one occasion he invited myself and family, 
to breakfast with him, and as his farm was about 
five miles from the village, it was quite necessary 
that we should rise early, in order to reach his 
faim at the appointed hour. I had a "devil," in 
my employ, who in addition to having an eye to 
the beautiful in nature, had also a palate which 
it afforded him an infinite amount of satisfaction ' 
and pure delight to gratify. As may be pre- 
sumed, he was up and dressed at an early hour — 
for he too, had received an invitation, and was 
not disposed to let an opportunity of this kind 
go by default. Arrived at his house, he intro- 
duced the ladies of the party to his family, and 
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then bade myself and "imp" aforenamed, take a 
walk with him around his farm. We walked — 
and such a walk — over stumps and stones, rug- 
ged land and smooth, plowed land and thicket, 
hay-field and corn-field, when we re-appeared at 
his house, tired and hungry, and as he suggested, 
"in good condition to enjoy a breakfast." The 
Colonel turning* to my "imp," desired to know 
how it was with him — ^if he was hungry ? * 'Hun- 
gry?" he exclaimed: "Why, Colonel, I feel as 
though I could eat a graven image !" 

At the sound of the bell upon his huge bam, 
some fifty or more laborers marched in, seating 
themselves quietly in their accustomed places at 
the table, and after a blessing was invoked by the 
good old patriarch, a vigorous prosecution of the 
work in hand was commenced. Suflice it to say, 
it was a breakfast long to be remembered, and my 
young disciple of Faustus, true to the axiom, 
"act well your part, there all the honor lies," ac- 
quitted himself admirably, though not entirely 
to his stomach's content, judging from the man- 
ner in which he was carrying about that impor- 
tant appendage to the human form, in his hands, 
for several hours thereafter. 
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There was a certain notoriety of which the Col- 
onel was fond, and yet in the main, he was mod- 
est and reserved. His deeds of charity, which 
were many, were always bestowed in such a man- 
ner chat the recipient knew not from whence they 
came, or by whom bestowed. If a hard working 
man was prostrated by sickness, so as to be una- 
ble to provide for the wants of his family, a knowl- 
edge of the fact, would induce the Colonel, in 
some way, to provide for their necessities. It 
was not a local notoriety that he craved — but the 
reputation of doing things on a large scale — of 
making a large firkin of butter, or a large cheese, 
and sending them to noted men, such as Webster, 
Clay, Jackson and Van Buren, oftentimes re- 
*ceiving double its value, in the way of ''cash ac- 
knowledgments." The large cheese presented to 
General Jackson was placed in a round box and 
wheeled though the streets of the principal cities, 
en route to Wasliington, creating, as might well 
be imagined, no little excitement, and gaining for 
him the notoriety he coveted, of doing "big 
things." 

He also presented a cheese weighing 750 pounds, 
to the city of Rochester. This was sold in small 
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pieces, at auction, and a fund created, whicli was 
devoted to the support of disabled firemen, and 
called the ' ' Meacham Fund. ' ' The city of Koch- 
ester gave in return, a mammoth barrel of flour, 
which the Colonel caused to be converted into 
mammoth doughnuts, of enormous proportions, 
distributing them among the poor of the neigh- 
borhood. Honored and respected — active in ev- 
erything that was benevolent and good, he entered 
upon his rest, some twenty years since, full of 
years and honors. 

After a year's catering to the public, an exami- 
nation of the books revealed the fact, that by far 
the greater proportion of the patrons of the pa- 
per were in arrears, and no moderate amount of 
dunning through the medium of the paper, affect- 
ed them, while personal visitations and those of 
agents, revealed the fact that many were patron- 
izing it merely ' ' to help it along, by giving it a 
circulation." Indeed, they had been told by a 
political aspirant, that a goodly array of names 
was necessary in order to secure the establish- 
ment of a paper in the village ; the idea of pay- 
ment therefor, was new and novel. It will not be 
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thought strange then, that a collecting tour, un- 
der these circumstances, should be an unplea- 
sant undertaking. 

The country which surrounded the village was 
comparatively new and wild, and by reason of the 
mud in the Spring and Fall, and the deep snow 
in Winter, traveling was anything but agreeable. 
A collecting tour under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, is not an occupation to be coveted, 
and these obstructions rendered it far more dis- 
agreeable. In addition to all, there were so many 
explanations to be made, so many outraged feel- 
ings to be subdued among those who were patro- 
nizing the enterprise "to help it along," that 
one's '^persuasive powers of eloquence," in ex- 
plaining matters were put to the severest test. 

A two or three day' s trip, in which a bushel or 
two of turnips and perhaps the same quantity of 
potatoes were received, would be expended 
for expenses upon the tour, or if so fortunate as 
to have a surplus, (if in winter), they would be 
frozen before they reached their destination. On 
one occasion, a young physician who commenced 
the practice of his profession at about the same 
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lage, who was conducting a snit, and as it was 
some six miles from home, he prevailed upon me 
to remain until the trial ended, when we would 
ride home in company. 

The trial terminated at about eight o'clock in 
the evening, and as a Turkey Raffle was in pro- 
gress we were invited to participate in the sport. 
It was an entirely new experience to me, but no 
excuses were valid and my professed ignorance 
of the game was considered a mere pretence. My 
lawyer friend prevailed upon me at last to join 
the party. The first turkey put up, was cream- 
colored, and we consented to try our luck just 
once, to satisfy them. By some strange fortuity, 
the lawyer and myself won it alternately, until at 
length the whole luck turned in my favor, and 
the "cream" stuck to me with a tenacity that as- 
tonished me. My country friends began to doubt 
my professed ignorance, and insisted that I had 
played ''foul." Those who had lost had no more 
to stake, and although the proceeds had been ex- 
hausted in moistening their throats, there were 
sundry hints that I was a "sharper," and that a 
good ' 'tanning, ' ' would not be amiss. There was 
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so much bitter feeling manifested, that the 
matter was compromised, by spending the dollar 
which it had taken me the whole day to collect, 
my bag of corn was traded off for supper and 
horse-keeping, and I had nothing but the turkey 
to show in the way of receipts. 

The turkey was offered to any of the party who 
might choose to accept it, but there was a super- 
stition connected with a turkey that had been won 
several times in succession, by the same person, 
hence none would accept the gift. Here was 
a difficulty ; my horse was a spirited one, and at 
the sight of the turkey, would rear and plunge, 
and the attempt to carry it^was useless. The law- 
yer had an old and trusty mare, and he kindly con- 
sented to carry the turkey for me. As it was tied 
by its legs, he slung it upon his arm, and mounted 
his steed ; before he got his feet into the stirrups, 
the turk^y flapped its wings, and the old mare 
started on a run for home. The livelier the tur- 
key flapped its wings, the faster the mare went 
over the ground, the lawyer hanging on as best 
he could, by the animal' s mane. The turkey had 
slipped up to the lawyer's arm-pit, and he dare 
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not disengage his hand and thns rid himself of 
the fluttering biped, lest a worse fate should 
await him. He had so much the start of me, that 
I was unable to overtake him until he reached 
his home, where I found him lying upon the 
ground, the old mare having thrown him, in her 
successful leap over the fence. While I alighted 
to assist him if possible in his deplorable condi- 
tion — the old mare snorting with fright upon one 
side of the fence and he upon the other — he deliv- 
ered one of the most profane essays on the turkey 
question, that it was ever my privilege to listen to. 

What would life be worth without variety? 
how would be content with sameness, when vari- 
ety may be insured with the same effort and at 
the same cost. Newspaper life and experience 
afforded all the variety that was desirable, but 
the old system of payments at the end of six 
months, and more frequently prolonged to the 
close of the year, kept publishers of moderate 
means very busy in devising expedients to keep 
soul and body together. Had these payments 
been made in money, it would not have been so 
discouraging ; but imagine the ludicrous appelir- 
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Things." Politicians tell us this; and who is 
there so presumptuous as to doubt the word of a 
politician ? Ministers of the gospel tell us this. 
Philosophers tell us this, and life' s experiences, 
thus far, corroborate its truthfulness. The little 
experiences we'meet with, are often the most an- 
noying, as they sometimes are the most pleasing 
and agreeable. We are very prone to reject the 
little things and to grasp after that which can on- 
ly be obtained by the accumulation and grand 
aggregation of ''trifles light as air." Take the 
little experiences of a week, and then of a month, 
how multiform and frequently how superlatively 
ridiculous in the aggregate. Then sum up the 
unconsidered trifles of a year, and then of an av- 
erage life time — the good, the bad and the indif- 
ferent, and how fully will we realize the wis- 
dom and mercy of our Creator, in withholding 
from us what is before us in life. And then 
of Happiness. God must have designed that his 
creatures should be happy, and by giving them a 
beautiful world, gave the means, the opportuni- 
ties and the incentives to happiness, and it is ev- 
ery one' s bounden duty to contribute something 
towards the happiness of others. 

10 
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And thus I sat and mused in that ''editorial 
chair," which had been the dream of my boy hood 
and the aim of my life ; all the poetry connected 
therewith, had well nigh vanished, and amid all 
the surrounding discouragements, I could but 
laugh, as some of the ludicrous scenes through 
which I had passed and was daily passing, came 
to my mind. Poverty and depression are power- 
ful incentives to thoughtfulness. Reader, did 
you ever sit down to think, in the midst of your 
depression ? If so, did not your whole life come 
up in review before you ; and in the midst of your 
reverie, while contemplating some melancholy 
event in your history, did not some comical scene 
with which you had been in some way connected, 
loom up in memory , in some measure dispelling 
the gloom? If such has been your experience, did 
it occur to you that you have great cause for 
thankfulness that after the lightning and the 
storm, the cheery rainbow appeared? 

I arose and paced the room, and as I passed 
and re-passed that mute but sacred "chair," I 
could not repress a smile. Thank God, I mental- 
ly exclaimed, for Good Humor — it is indeed a 
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gift of God, and among the little things of life 
that it will pay to cultivate and to cherish. The 
cultivation of a happy and contented disposition 
is a duty. With that good humor that laughs at 
petty vexations, and that strength of purpose that 
overcomes difficulties, we have the secret of the 
success of thpusands. There are but few who do 
not feel friendly towards one whose countenance 
is an index of the amiability of his heart and 
whose equable disposition is seen in his daily de- 
portment. On the contrary, he who is constantly 
repining, disgusts even his best friends. They can 
feel no sympathy for the man who complains 
equally of the real misfortunes of life and the 
mere daily trials of temper. Even if it does not 
betoken an' unmanly character, this peevishness 
should be avoided, from a proper regard to the 
duties we owe to others. In the indulgence of 
such a disposition we cause unhappiness to all 
around us, and thus add a new train of vexations 
to the accumulated miseries of life. 

If it were seen in the countenance, as portray- 
ed in the old Fairy tale, and every fretful com- 
plaint wrinkled the face of beauty, we might in- 
deed, find the charm of good humor more ear- 
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nestly sought for. But a bad temper does more 
than this ; it disfigures^the unseen spirit of beauty 
within, and mars that finer quality of our nature 
that is constituted but a little lower than the an- 
gels. We are unfitted by it for the cultivationof 
any virtue or the performance of any duty ; it 
casts a shadow over the happiness of others, and 
mingles a" foreboding even with our congratula- 
tions. Suppose that every one were to manifest 
to others, the irritations, fancied or otherwise, 
which in a measure destroy their own happiness, 
with what a fretful, peevish race would^the world 
f be filled ? Where would be the charm of friendly 
intercourse or social converse, if every petty griev- 
ance were made the subject of complaint ? We 
are too apt to imagine that others are free from 
many of the vexations and annoyances that at- 
tend us — that the frowns of fortune are especially 
bestowed upon us, while its sunshine lingers over 
others. We may be ignorant of the griefs of 
others, but all may rest assured that there is ' ' a 
spectre in every chamber, and a shadow on every 
hearth." 

And thus soliloquizing, what wonder that a 
happier state of mind ensued, and a firm resolve 
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was formed to stand up inanfully3;and overcome, 
if possible, "^each and every obstacle which might 
present itself. 

I had concluded my reverie, and was quietly 
perusing a !; paper when an elderly man ^entered 
and requested that I should employ his son, aged 
about eighteen years, who to say the least, did 
not know more than the law usually allows to 
youth of that age. This young man had a pro- 
pensity for writing jingling rhyme. He persist- 
ed in it to such an extent, that it was difficult for 
him to procure paper* wherewith to satisfy his lit- 
erary cravings, and after ' having torn the blank 
leaves from every book in the house, he had be- 
taken himself to his father's account books. The 
old gentleman was not of a literary turn, hence 
he failed to anticipate any good results from his 
son' s labors in that direction. He wanted him to 
turn hisj attention to something more practical, 
but John would "jingle." He had been^ appren- 
ticed to two or three i^trades, [and^eceived a dis- 
charge in each instance, by reason of his in-bred 
propensity. The old gentleman^ had come to the 
conclusion that he had not sufficient brains to 




CHAPTER VI. 

CORN HUSKING LOST IN THE WOODS. 

ACCEPTED an invitation to attend a corn 
husking a few miles distant from the vil- 
lage, where I remained over night. This 
rural occupation, familiar to many, may 
not be to all, and hence I give a description. 
They had their chopping, logging, stump-extract- 
ing and corn-husking bees, where friends and 
neighbors assemble, going from farm to farm as- 
sisting one another in their labors. A corn-husk- 
ing party is by far the most jolly gathering ; here 
it is that the Philanders and Mary Anns are 
brought together in friendly contact. 

After the corn has been cut, it requires three or 
four weeks to cure effectually the thick and juicy 
stalks. After it has been set up in bundles for 
about that period, it is then taken on wagons into 
the immediate vicinity of the barn, where the 
husking-bee takes place. As it is intended for a 
sort of a f rolin, they are mostly young persons. 
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of both sexes, that have been invited, and an honr 
or two after dark, the business of husking com- 
mences. The hnskers squat promiscuously 
among the bundles, and dexterously stripping off 
the leaves or husks that envelope the com ears, 
sever them from the stalks and deposit them in 
baskets for that purpose, while the uneared stalks 
are cast to the common pile of fodder. The bus- 
iness of husking is not carried on in darkness ; for 
to every little group of five or six huskers, a lan- 
tern, lending a dim and dubious light, is com- 
monly allotted. It is in the midst of the cider 
season, and new cider is freely distributed, while 
now and then a bottle of whisky is brought upon 
the scene to enliven the spirits of those who are 
unaccustomed to milder beverages. At about 
midnight they are regaled with hot coffee, with 
sundry cakes and sweetmeats, while fun, frolic 
and glee reign uncontrolled, until some one an- 
nounces that it is time to re-commence husking. 
During the whole night, songs are sung and tales 
are told, and it, is at these husking bees that many 
a matrimonial engagement has been made up. By 
the time the day begins to dawn, the huskers ad- 
journ to the interior of the barn and join in a 
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dance, after which the party, drowsy and weary, 
depart for their respective places of abode, with 
the understanding that they are to assemble a 
night or two hence, to have another husking frol- 
ic, at the house of another farmer. Thus do the 
young people go from farm to farm in this sort of 
"husking community," until they have husked 
for all those that belong to their little clique — or 
at least for all such as have no objection to patro- 
nize husking frolics. The night's enjoyment and 
good cheer accorded to me, are among the events 
that go towards making up the sum total of life' s 
pleasing memories. 

The husking party over, I was invited to stay 
the balance of the night with a friend, and in the 
afternoon started on foot to visit some patrons a 
few miles distant, with whom I had been invited 
to spend a day or two. To go around by the road 
would have consumed a whole day, while a cross 
cut through the pine woods, would take about two 
hours' time. My friends escorted me to the edge 
of the woods, and calling my attention to notches 
cut in the trees, bade me to go in an easterly direc- 
tion, and by observing these notches as I passed 
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with a sound utterly indescribable, under the cir- 
cumstances added to the gloom, rendering my 
position anything but agreeable. As there ap- 
peared no way of escape, I resigned myself to my 
fate, and while moving forward, formed my plans 
for the fast approaching night. To sleep upon the 
ground, I dare not, through fear of the snakes, 
and possibly wild animals, with which they doubt- 
less abounded, and hence I resolved to climb a 
tree, and there await the dawn of day. In a few 
minutes I came to a lake immediately in front of 
me, about half a mile in width, and extending 
either way as far as the eye could reach. Here 
was an unexpected dilemma, and one that greatly 
added to my difficulties. The sun had disap- 
peared below the horizon, and ere long in those 
dense pine woods, all would be total darkness. 
The hooting of owls and barking of foxes sent 
through my whole frame a thrill of terror, and 
having selected my tree in which to lodge, I sat 
down on the bank of the lake, awaiting the lonely 
night' s experiences, which seemed so inevitable. 



I had been seated but a few moments, when a 
sound which was unmistakably that of a wood- 
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man' s axe, greeted my ears. Arising and looking 
about me, I could discover no human form in 
sight, nor could I determine precisely from whence 
the sound proceeded. Placing my ear to the 
ground, I fancied I could tell, and, as it proved, 
I was not mistaken. Going in the direction indi- 
cated by the sonnd, I soon espied the form of a 
human being, and quickly approached him, with- 
out being observed. He was a colored man, past 
middle age, and as he saw me, and before I could 
tell him that I was lost in the woods, he dropped 
his axe, and falling upon his knees, exclaimed : 
' ' Gorra, Massa George, don' t ghost me ! ' ' and 
then, rising from his knees, started on a full run, 
while I pursued, crying out to him to stop, that I 
intended him no harm. He had not run more than 
two or three hundred yards before he entered a 
cabin made of hewn timber. 

As I arrived at the gateway, in front of the 
cabin, an intelligent looking man, about 26 years 
of age, stood in the door- way, while behind him 
stood the terrified negro and his wife. ' ' I see but 
little resemblance," said he, as he spoke to his 
dusky companions, and then extending his hand, 
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bade me be seated. Before I could tell him of my 
day' s adventures in the woods, he said: "You 
frightened my man Maple nearly to death ; he 
thought you was the ghost of my dead brother, 
but I can see little if any resemblance." The ne- 
gro and his wife, however, were not quite satisfied, 
and kept at a respectful distance until I had nar- 
rated my story, and even then there seemed to be 
lingering suspicions in their minds that there 
might be some mistake. The hospitalities of the 
cabin were tendered me, and as they had not yet 
partaken of their evening meal, the old "Aunty" 
exerted herself to make that repast one of the 
most palatable of which I ever partook. Old 
Maple asking a blessing upon the food and upon 
those who were about to partake, which showed 
conclusively that he was thankful for the blessings 
he received, and fully comprehended the source 
whence they were derived. 

The meal being ended, the good old negro as- 
sisted his wife in washing the dishes — a lamp was 
placed upon * 'Massa William' s' ' table, while the 
colored couple retired to another room, leav- 
ing my host and myself alone. He seemed to be 
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a quiet, thoughtful man, apparently wrapped up 
in his own reflections. I was impressed with the 
idea that he was laboring under some deep de- 
jection, or, perhaps, sorrow. I was anxious to en- 
ter into conversation with him, but dare not break 
the silence ; it seemed to me, as if there were 
some great and untold sorrow that lay crushingly 
upon his heart, and I felt as though I wanted to 
bestow a kind word of sympathy, which, if well 
timed, is to the worn and waiting spirit, as the 
cool dew of eve to the fading flower. But how 
could I break this silence ? It was embarrassing 
in the extreme. I looked about the room and ev- 
erything betokened the abode of a man of taste 
and refinement, but why this seclusion? Around 
the cabin were hung paintings of rare merit, and 
an old fashioned mahogany library case contained 
works, such only as adorn and make up the 
shelves of the refined and cultivated. 



The attention I paid to his library seemed to 
please him. He broke the long silence by asking: 
"Are you fond of books ?" "I am," I promptly 
replied, "but never have enjoyed the advantages 
that many possess, in having access to books of 
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my choice." "Thank God for newspapers and 
books," he exclaimed. ''Were it not for that li- 
brary, and my good old Maple and Aunty, life 
would be unendurable. I am living only for 
them, and this is the reason why I am in this 
lonely, though to me lovely spot. I love solitude 
— the world is nothing to me — for all save these 
two faithful colored people, are as strangers to 
me." As we talked of books with which we were 
both familiar, and of newspapers and newspaper 
life, I found that with the latter he was in every 
way familiar, and then by degrees, he unfolded 
to me his history, under a pledge that as I had 
won his confidence I should not betray it, by re- 
vealing to any living soul his locality, or the facts 
he should narrate to me, so that in any way his 
seclusion would be discovered. 

' ' You very much resemble, ' ' said he, "a twin- 
brother, who for nearly five years past I have 
mourned as dead. Maple and Aunty were old 
servants in my father's family — once slaves, 
but now free by my own act of emancipation. 
Both Maple and Aunty are very religious. I never 
knew a father' s love ; he died ere I was old enough 
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to recognize his care, and in the old homestead, 
my twin brother and myself grew up under the 
fostering care of my dear widowed mother — we 
were both of ns petted children. We had our 
quiet room, our little cabinet of minerals and 
shells, a library of treasured books, and when 
tired of these, there were our dogs and guns, and 
we were happy and contented in our secluded 
home in the pines of North Carolina. So time 
passed, with but little variation until we were 
eighteen years of age, when this fond mother was 
taken away, and then life seemed a blank indeed. 
My brother, tired of the solitude of the pines, 
craved for something more exciting, and after sev- 
eral absences from home, concluded at last to en- 
gage in something that would yield him more en- 
joyment as well as worldly gain. He urged a di- 
vision of the property, which would eventuate in 
a sale, including these good, trusty and faith- 
ful old slaves. The thought I could not for a mo- 
ment entertain or endure. But he insisted, and 
upon a day appointed he left for the county seat 
of the town to consult a lawyer, and to make ar- 
rangements for the disposition of the property. 
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When he had gone, I broke the sad news to 
Maple and his wife, and told thena- that their only 
alternative was in flight, and that, too, immedi- 
ately. I furnished them with the means, giv- 
ing them a map of the route thence to Canada, 
and they fled. My brother returned, and finding 
that the slaves had escaped, accused me of aiding 
them, and forced a sale of the property, and we 
parted. I remained but a short time at the old 
homestead,— ^it was so dreary ; my brother had 
parted from me in anger, vowing that he never 

would return or again acknowledge me as a brother 
— and I was lonely indeed. Poor fellow — his 
money was a curse to him. He had not been in 
possession of it a month, ere he visited the gam- 
ing table, lost the whole of it in a night, and draw- 
ing a pistol from his pocket, shot himself through 
the heart. I never saw him after the day he left 
the homestead in the pines. 

I had been kept in communication with these 
servants, through a relative of my mother's in 
Utica, to whose care they were consigned, and 
after my brother' s death concluded to seek them 
out. From my youth up, I had an abhorrence of 
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Qd I now resolved that I would leave the 
ever, and, if possible, find ray proteges, 
Lould live as we had lived ; hence, my 
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by reason of my day's adventure, in a sound 
slumber 

In the morning, he directed me to the road which 
led to the house of my friends, some three miles 
distant, sending old Maple as my guide through 
the woods. He gave me a cordial grasp of the 
hand at parting, and bidding me a good-bye, I 
left his isolated abode, never again hearing from 
him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GEESE, DUCKS, ETC. CONSIDERED. 

ETURNING from my visit to my 
patrons, I was again prosecuting my 
labors, when a man appeared with 
a goose under one arm and a pair of 
ducks under the other, desiring to 
make payment for his subscription. Now, I had 
some respect, and indeed veneration, for geese, 
for I had read that in the days of Camillus, when 
the ferocious Gauls were about to attack ancient 
Rome, the sentinels on the watch towers were fast 
asleep, worn and weary with incessant watching. 
The usually wide awake watch-dogs, nearly fam- 
ished with hunger, were also enjoying a quiet 
slumber ; but the sacred geese, of which a goodly 
number were kept in the temple, were wide awake, 
and as they saw or heard the dreaded Gauls ap- 
proach, set up a gabbling, such as only geese can 

produce, and thus, alarming the fortress, the Ro- 
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mans rushed forth upon the Gauls, and, after 
great slaughter, repulsed them. Hence, for the 
goose, I entertained respect, as a benefactor to the 
human race. 

The Raven had been rendered famous by Poe ; 
the Eagle, our national bird, was being brought 
to light and happy remembrance, upon the occa- 
sion of each recurring National Anniversary, af- 
fording a prolific theme for the display of orator- 
ical power, and as a yearly reminder to Great 
Britain, and the rest of mankind, that we are, 
and of a right ought to be, free, sovereign and in- 
dependent. Newspaper poets had immortalized 
and pen-pictured the blue-bird, the robin, the 
wren, and even the sober- visaged owl, but none 
had, within the range of my knowledge, even at- 
tempted a panegyric upon a duck. 

My friend, however, insisted strongly upon dis- 
posing of his brace of ducks ; setting forth in 
glowing terms their good qualities and salient 
points. I had become prejudiced against ducks 
from early youth, and what boy has not, whose 
duty it became to keep them within proper 
bounds i 
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Phrenologically considered, a duck i-anks very 
low. If you glance at its head, you will readily 
perceive that in mental and moral qualities it is 
materially deficient. It has no Benevolence — ^never 
sharing a morsel with a brother, a sister, or neigh- 
bor, but, like too many of the human species, ut- 
terly selfish. It has no Veneration. Its Alimen- 
tiveness is very manifest — ^like a healthy, growing 
boy — always hungry. Its Self-Esteem is un- 
bounded — ^for a more self-satisfied, self-conceited 
creature — (except, perhaps, the Peacock, or Tom- 
Turkey) — can scarcely be found among the orni- 
thological species. In compass of Language, it 
is manifestly deficient. Its ancestors, upon leav- 
ing the ark, picked up just one solitary word, and 
although so many thousand years have elapsed, 
its descendants have not had the brains to invent, 
nor the originality to add thereto. It has no 
Philoprogenitiveness, or love for its offspring — 
leaving them at a tender age to forage for them- 
selves, and to paddle their own canoes, as best 
they may. This having been the practice from 
time immemorial, where is the wonder that such 
a race of scallawags have been entailed upon the 
community ? 
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Metaphorically considered, a duck is a goose 
whittled down ; conforming, however, to the latter 
only with regard to shape of body. It has none 
of the mental, moral or physical qualifications of 
the goose — none of its dignity of bearing, or self- 
respect, and were there a goose among the readers 
of this book, it would be no more than a strict 
matter of justice, to ask pardon, for making so 
seemingly invidious comparison. 

For pure impudence, a duck has no parallel 
among its species. It seems to have come into the 
world with uncivil manners born so deep in, and 
sticking so close to it, and with ideas of total de- 
pravity and predestination so deep rooted, that it 
seems to have given up all idea of moral obliga- 
tion, and makes no attempt at reformation— •rest- 
ing, apparently, in the firm belief that what is to 
be, will be. Its incivility and ingratitude are un- 
bounded. Instead of partaking of its meal with 
a gizzard filled with thankfulness, it simply re- 
sponds, "quack ! quack !" as if it alone were gen- 
uine, and all others were frauds upon the body 
politic ; forcibly reminding one of young physi- 
cians, who, upon assuming practice, denounce all 
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of a diflferent school of practice from themselves, 
as "quacks !" 

Ducks are very like many people we meet with 
in our daily life. They have too much ' 'gab' ' for 
the very limited amount of information that they 
are able to impart, and have not enough suavity 
to get along well in the world, and enjoy them- 
selves with their species. These imitators of the 
duck think that to be gruflf and unmannerly is to 
be smart. They mistake downright impudence 
for independence, and then wonder that they are 
not appreciated. They cry ' 'quack' ' at this, that 
and the other enterprise. They have no original- 
ity to design, nor benevolence to carry out munifi- 
cent enterprises, but a ready willingness to con- 
demn those who do. Among bipeds. Providence 
has given us ducks, peacocks and apes ; among 
quadrupeds, donkeys; to show us that while we 
are free agents, and it is possible for human 
. creatures to closely imitate them, yet how very 
foolish it would be in any one to make the at- 
tempt. 

No amount of argument could induce my patron 
to swerve from his purpose to pay in ducks, and. 
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hence their virtues, which were but few, were con- 
sidered and tested in due time, at the dinner table ; 
and as they lay there upon their backs, well- 
browned and inanimate, one could not but con- 
template upon and deplore the amount of ' ' pure 
cussedness" that had permeated those lifeless 
forms. 

Barrel- Head Committees — now so common 
in cities and villages — were also in successful ope- 
ration here. It was in these, that questions of the 
most momentous importance were discussed, and 
the private affairs of individuals, marital and 
otherwise, were overhauled with unlimited free- 
dom. This Committee had their headquarters at 
a grocery, and met evening after evening, and by 
reason of the gossip which now and then would 
be reported outside, gained for itself an unenvia- 
ble name and reputation. A party of these 
worthies met upon one occasion, and after having 
ventilated the affairs of the neighborhood, as 
usual, one of the members concluded to go to his 
home. After he had left, one of the party re- 
marked: "He's about as mean a cuss, as any 
we've been talking about!" "That's so!" one 
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taste, is often strangely bewildered. One has ex- 
perienced a wrong, — fancied or otherwise, — ne 
rashes to the press to assuage his grief. The edi- 
tor sees at a glance that to publish the article 
would involve him in difficulties. He declines, 
and is accused of a lack of independence. In 
order to accommodate, if possible, the aggrieved 
author, he suggests that if published, it should 
be over the author' s own signature. But this is 
looked upon as adding insult to injury. However 
cowardly this may be on the part of the author, 
he can seldom be made to comprehend why the 
editor should refuse his request. Another has a 
hobby, interesting, perhaps, to none but himself ; 
he can see no good reason why himself and hobby 
should not receive notice, without cost ; and ''for 
what purpose," he reasons, "were newspapers 
estabUshed?" 



A gentleman resident of the village, who seemed 

to be at variance with his neighbors generally, was 
a source of great annoyance, and was continually 

reminding me that he was mainly instrumental in 
gaining for me the position I then held ; he was 
constantly desiring me to attack this and that en- 
terprise, and wrote many articles of so personal a 
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nature as to warrant their rejection. His frequent 
allusions to the invaluable service he had rendered 
me, reminds me of an anecdote told of the editor 
of a weekly paper, published in a little village in 
Missouri, who called at. the White House, and 
was admitted to Mr. Lincoln's presence. He told 
Mr. Lincoln that he was the man who first sug- 
gested his name for the Presidency, and pulling 
from his pocket an old, worn, defaced copy of 
his paper, exhibited an item on the subject. '' Do 
you really think," said Mr. Lincoln, "that an- 
nouncement was the occasion of my nomination?" 
"Certainly," said the editor; "the suggestion 
was so opportune that it was at once taken up by 
other papers, and the result was your nomination 
and election." "Ah! well," said Mr. Lincoln, 
with a sigh, and assuming a rather gloomy coun- 
tenance, " I am glad to see you and to know this, 
but you will have to excuse me ; I am just gQing 
to the War Department to see Mr. Stanton." 
"Well," said the editor, "I will walk over with 
you." The President, with that apt good nature 
so characteristic of him, took up his hat and said, 
"Come along." When they reached the door of 
the Secretary's ofiice, Mr. Lincoln turned to his 
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companion and said, "I shall have to see Mr. 
Stanton alone, and you must excuse me," and 
taking him by the hand, he continued, '^Good 
bye ; I hope you will feel perfectly easy about 
having nominated me ; don' t be troubled about 
it ; I forgive you." 



The Millerite excitement was at its height, and 
it had many disciples in the village and neighbor- 
hood, but the "devil" of my establishment, (now 
the leading printer in one of our principal cities, ) 
was a skeptic on the subject, and various were the 
expedients to which he resorted to get up an ex- 
citement upon this, as well as other questions. 
As a natural consequence, much of the mischief 
which manifested itself in the tying together of 
the tails of cows, and the outcries of dogs as they 
coursed their way through the streets with tin 
pans, pails, &c-j attached to their caudle ap- 
pendages, were sure to be passed to his credit. 
There was a lady between whom and ' 'his majesty' ' 
a bitter feeling existed. She called him the 
' ' cussedest, provokingest, hatef ulest, shif tlessest 
little cuss that ever lived." She verily and truly 
believed in the Millerite doctrine, and that the 
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world was to come to an end in September, 1843, 
and predicted no very comfortable quarters in the 
future for the young gentleman aforenamed. One 
morning in June she paid the office a visit, and as 
was supposed, for the purpose of entering a com- 
plaint against the object of her aversion, as was 
her almost weekly custom. Being invited to take 
a chair, she complied, and with a visage which 
those who saw her doubtless will never forget, she 
drew from her pocket a hen's egg, and holding it 
up to view, exclaimed : ' ' Look at that, and then 
cavil, if you will — ^but look at it !" The ''deviP' 
laughed outright, and received a merited, though 
very severe rebuke for his incivility. On the egg, 
in raised letters, was written : 

"In the year of our Lord 1843, 
The end of the world will surely be." 

'•Doubt now, if you wUl," said she, ''but look 
— ^this egg was found in a nest in my barn this 
morning — doubt, will vou ?" My devil could not 
restrain his risabilities, and beat a hasty retreat. 

The old lady retired, and I confess, my mind was 
filled with wonder, but I remembered that the 
young imp had been practicing, the night before. 
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with vinegar and acids, and that probably he 
knew something about it. Upon questioning him, 
I ascertained that such was the fact, and right 
pleased was he at the game he had played off so 
successfully upon his inveterate enemy. 

Some of the friendly tilts had with brother ed- 
itors tended to relieve the monotony of the posi- 
tion of country publisher ; but there was one in 
a neighboring village who was always putting 
himself in a belligerent attitude, and spoiling for 
a fight. On my return from a trip to the east, 
the stage stopped at his village, and the passengers 
alighted for dinner. I noticed a bustling fellow 
in the bar-room, and was instinctively led to be- 
lieve that he was the village editor — not, however, 
from any similarity in his conduct to that of 
others I had met, still there was a certain some- 
thing about him that led me thus to suppose. An 
acquaintance soon brought about an introduction, 
when he immediately entered into conversation. 

"This is a stupid town," said he, "fearfully 
dull, nobody will get married — nobody will die — 
nobody will do anything to afford a paragraph, 
and I now propose that weg et up a sensation 
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through our respective papers. You pitch into 
me, or if you prefer, I'll pitch into you, aud we 
will get up a sensation so as to make our papers 
sell." I told him I would prefer to have him lead 
off. The next number of his paper contained a 
most scurrilous attack, accusing me of some very 
strange pranks while in his village, so different 
from anything I had anticipated, that a sharp re- 
joinder was the result. The fight waxed warm, 
and was continued for several weeks, until at 
last some information received with regard to 
his operations, was received and published, 
which he attributed to two maiden ladies — sisters- 
in-law of his chief patron, — whom he accused of 
forming and attending sewing societies, etc. , for 
the purpose of aiding them in their alleged pro- 
pensity for stealing spools of thread, and sundry 
other articles usually found at such gatherings. 
As a matter of course, the ladies being very re- 
spectable, it brought down the wrath of the .whole 
village upon him, and he was hooted from the 
town. But our hero was not to be put down. 
Six months thereafter I received a newspaper 
from Michigan, one side of which was covered 
with a wood-cut of a locomotive and a train of cars, 
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loaded down with boxes, on which were labeled 

"Dr. H ^'s Poor Man's Plasters and Pills," 

and soon after a letter, in which he said, among 
other things : "It was rather hard to meet with 
such treatment, to be sure, but I am now pursu- 
ing a more congenial vocation, and acknowledge 
that my treatment of you was ungentlemanly — 
but trust you .will forgive and forget." 

Old father R n was the village parson, and 

had lived beyond the allotted age, but was vigor- 
ous and healthy as many are in the prime of 
life. One very cold morning in January he called 
at the office, for his paper, and informed me that 
he was on his return from a wedding ceremony in 
which he had participated. "What!" said I, 
" so early in the morning ?" — (it being then but 7 
o'clock). "Yes," he replied, "I am returning 
early, but the wedding occurred last night. I re- 
ceived for my fee — a bushel of potatoes, twenty- 
five cents and a night's lodging." "That," said 
I, "is a small sum for your services." "Well," 
said he, "I've done worse than that, many a 
time." 

It was the custom with many of the farmer' s 

13 
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wives to bring their infants to church with them, 
and oftentimes, when the preacher's powers were 
being brought into full requisition on some mooted 
point in theology, these infants, much to his dis- 
comfiture and that of the audience, would make 
audible responses, and of a nature which clearly 
showed that they cared more for the ' ' food that 
perishes with the using," than that which was be- 
ing supplied from the heart and lips of. the ven- 
erable preacher. This "infant nuisance," as it 
was termed, was pronounced by the thoughtless, 
as almost intolerable, and as a matter of 
course, resort was had to the village newspaper 
for redress. Anonymous communications upon 
this subject were of frequent occurrence, and they 
were sometimes couched in terms in no manner 
flattering to these infantile warblers. 

Now, if there is any one of the proprieties of 
life that should be strictly regarded more than 
another, that of letting infants of living mothers 
severely alone, is the most profitable. A mother 
will endure hunger, pain, ignominy and reproach, 
without a murmur, but a word of disparagement 
with regard to her infant, arouses within her a 
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feeling which cannot be stifled, bnt finds relief 
only in ' ' thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn." Hence, no amount of persuasion could 
ever induce me to enter upon so dangerous a field. 

Infants are among the little things that go towards 
making up the sum total of human life, and there 
is no disputing the point long since taken, that 
every mother' s baby is the best baby — the prettiest, 
the smartest and most cunning, — nor is there any 
use in trying to twist the Bible injunction to "love 
thy neighbor as thyself," into love your neigh- 
bor's baby as your own. It is not in human na- 
ture so to do. It is preposterous — absurd — ridic- 
ulous. When Bamum held his baby -show, each 
baby's mother in that two hundred, considered 
the baby that bore off the prize as a miserable 
specimen in comparison with her own, and she 
was justifiable in thus thinking. 

The advice of Joe Bumpus to his son Sammy 
was not altogether inappropriate. "Sammy," 
said he, ' ' seein' as how you are a settin' out in 
life, I want to give you a few idees. You want to 
grease your neck, Sammy — that's the first pint, 
and mind you, Sammy, keep a greasin' on it. 
Neck grease '11 pay. He up yourgearin' every 
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day, my boy, — and keep it iled, and in good run- 
in' order. Don't buck, Sammy — don't buck — 
there ain't no airthly use in buckin'. Now, Sam- 
my, if a feller calls you in to see his first born 
baby, and you don't see all the good pints that 
he sees about it, — be charitable. If a feller owns 
a jack-knife, and its a homely one, he don' t like 
to have a feller blackguard his knife — it' s his own. 
So if his baby hain' t got as many good pints as 
some you've seen — don't say so, Sammy. Folks 
is mighty proud of their fust babies. If he says, 
'ain't that a baby?' say 'Yes,' by all means, 
and you won' t be tellin' a lie. If he says it' s got 
gazelle eyes, you say 'like enough it has.' If 
he says, 'there's a head for you — there's intel- 
lect — he may be President of the United States 
someday,' — ^you may say that 'stranger things 
than that have never happened,' but don't you 
say a word agin the baby, for if you do, you'll 
have that baby's grandmother after you, sartin 
sure. Be careful about little thmgs, Sammy, and 
don't buck agin' folks — don't buck." 

Like many country villages, there was in this a 
great deal of bickering. There was a law against 
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fishing for salmon, at certain times in the year, 
but there always were transgressors. If a petty 
feud arose, it culminated in a law-suit, and if 
proof as to the case in point was wanting, it 
w\ uld be brought out on trial that there had been 
an infringement of the fishing laws, and another' 
law-suit would be the result. The village people, 
particularly those engaged in trade, were so often 
called upon to act as jurors, that they genei-ally 
paid but little attention to what was said by the 
lawyers or to the testimony of the witnesses, but 
would generally sit and whittle, until the judge 
gave his charge. The justice's court room was at 
times a sight to behold, and one could scarce dis- 
tinguish it from a carpenter shop on looking at the 
floor. On one occasion, the jury had been de- 
tained an unusually long time, and to while away 
the time, each took out his jack-knife and began 
to whittle the benches, first on one side and then in 
reversed position, whittling the other, until down 
on the floor came the whole jury. The justice, 
in order to save his furniture from demolition, 
dispatched an ofiicer to the mill for shingles, and 
the jury then were permitted to whittle to their 
heart's content. 
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Notwithstanding all the discouragements, there 
was a pleasurable excitement connected with the 
publication of a paper, particularly during a po- 
litical canvass. Such was peculiarly the case 
in 1840 and 1844. Attached to the Whig party, 
it was my privilege to exert a humble though ar- 
dent influence in fevor of Henry Clay, whom in 
the words of Horace Greely "I loved for his 
generous nature, his gallant bearing, his thrilling 
eloquence and his life-long devotion to what I 
deemed our country's unity, prosperity and re- 
nown." When he was defeated — in common 
with the Whig party, I mourned as at the loss of 
a dear friend. 

I had then had a trifle over three year's expe- 
rience in editorial life in the country, and began 
to think that although there might be glory and 
honor, and perchance renown, in newspaper life, 
there was, at least in my case, but little emolu- 
ment, and besides, the defeat of my political fa- 
vorite, added to my disappointment. With a 
subscription list of eight hundred — at that time 
considered largej for a country paper, suflBcient 
could *not be realized to provide paper for the 
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weekly issue, to say nothing about the wants of 
the inner man, and this I found to be the experi- 
ence of many others who had embarked in simi- 
lar undertakings in this and other localities. I had 
read of the good old patriarch Job, and had 
learned to admire him for his cardinal virtue, and 
thought that perchance he might have been a 
printer if it were really true that " there is noth- 
ing new that hath not been aforetime," and that 
his boils were nothing more or less than non-pay- 
ing subscribers, the thought of whose delinquen- 
cies was really a plague to him whenever a bill 
for paper or other material came in — as these 
subscriptions were depended upon to realize the 
amounts due. Yet they merely proved the ' 'sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen. ' ' Then those ' 'comforters' ' that surround- 
ed him, I imagined they were his creditors, whose 
importunities were enough to make a man, even 
with his reputed patience, feel sore all over, as 
well as mean enough to crawl into an ash-heap 
and scratch himself with a pot-hook or clam shell, 
by way of working off the extra bile. I could 
sympathize with the good old fellow, under the 
circumstances, for I've had many such "spells," 
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for which there was a cure, but that cure was not 
within reach. 

The subscribers to the paper were scattered 
throughout the county, and in winter the snow 
often fell to the depth of two or more feet, while 
the drifts were mountain high. In one town, but 
lately set off, there were not a sufficient number of 
inhabitants to fill the usual town offices, and such 
wrangling as there was over these few " crumbs" 
it was "quite frightful to see." To their credit 
— in its broadest sense — be it said, with but one 
or two exceptions, they were patrons of the village 
paper. Being farmers, they but seldom visited 
the village, and in order to collect from them it 
was necessary to make an annual visit in person. 
Having a military turn of mind, I was elected 
Major in the militia, and it being one of the duties 
of my position to ''warn out" the non-commis- 
sioned officers ; the expense of such expeditions 
being paid from receipts for fines, &c. , levied by 
the Board of Court Martial, the position of Major 
seemed at first sight to be a desirable one, for it 
would materially assist in paying the expenses of 
a collecting tour. This hope, however, proved 
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allacious, for upon calling at the farmers' resi- 
dences onr business became known, as well as our 
persons, and upon our second trip through the 
same country, access to tjie inner apartments 
of said houses was an impossibility, and hence 
notifying personally, was out of the question, 
and all opportunity for the presentation of bills 
effectually precluded. 

One day I sat down to moralize. I had received 

a letter from my old friend F ^a, of Troy, in 

which he asked, " And now, my friend, have you 
reached the acme of your ambition ? I remember 
to have heard you say, that in youth you were 
anxious to arrive at manhood, then to become an 
editor, then a militia officer. Now, are you 
satisfied V ' 

Yes, I was more than satisfied, and yet my ex- 
perience was no worse than seven-tenths of those 
engaged in publishing country papers, outside of 
the county towns. Indeed, of some ten of my 
acquaintances, engaged in the business, but two 
were earning enough to supply their daily necessi- 
ties. The credit system was the ruination of 
nearly every paper. But few calculated to pay 

14 
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the subscription ($2.00) until the expiration of the 
year, and in order to worry* out of them at the 
end of the first six months, one must resort to the 
most humiliating expedient of portraying in the 
strongest, plainest language, the wants of family, 
and enter into minutest details. Yes, I had ar- 
rived at the very height, and was tolerably well 
satisfied that experience is sometimes a very 
severe teacher. But I had pride and ambition. 
T could have filled positions at my trade which 
would have been remunerative, but here I was. 
I had drawn my bow at a venture, and was indeed 
having a big time of it generally, and would will- 
ingly have traded the coveted title of Editor for a 
barrel of flour, and my commission of militia 
officer for a firkin of butter. 

My cellar was crammed with turnips, cabbages, 

onions, potatoes, &c., &c. My yard was filled 

with bark and wood, and I was in good position 

to indulge in vegetable diet, but beyond these, all 

produce was too good to pay for a newspaper. 
They ' ' never had done no such thing and warn' t a 

goin' to commence now." The inhabitants were 
hospitable and charitably disposed in every par- 
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ticular, and a commxinity in which one could have 
borrowed enough to supply the wants of himself 
and family for a year, — anything but money. 
The only one I ever knew to have a superabund- 
ance of this useful article, was a stranger from 
New York City who was very profuse in its dis- 
play, lighting his cigars with five dollar bills, and 
once, at a ball, he lighted his fragrant Havana 
with a $20 bill. He was soon the admiration of 
the ladies and the envy of the young gentlemen ; 
for all the Fidelia Amelias and Roxanna Matildas 
considered him a "love of a fellow," and loved him 
"ever so much." They deprecated his vagaries, 
thought him a trifle fast, but then, he was ' 'sow- 
ing his wild oats, and would soon settle down." 
He did soon settle down at Auburn, and the bills 
with which he lighted his Havanas were the cause 
of it, for they were counterfeit. 

The system of barter, and the almost entire ab- 
sence of money, together with the long credit 
system, rendered the life of a publisher one of 
embarrassment and actual distress, and one from 
which a young unmarried man would have fled at 
the first favorable opportunity, but from which 
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one 'with a family could not as easily free himseH. 

The monotony, the daily struggle for bread and 
butter, and the entire absence of anything point- 
ing to a more prosperous future, took from me all 
ambition. There was nothing in the village that 
was sensational. Marriages and deaths were few 
and far between, political strife was at an end, 
with no prospect of a return until the next Pres- 
idential election. Local items were as scarce as 
could well be imagined in so small a place, — and 
living from hand to mouth had become so familiar 
as to become distressing, and I conlcuded to seek 
a more congenial field of labor. It is true I had 
formed very many pleasing associations, and the 
proverb that "a rolling stone gathers no moss," 
had been sounded in my ears from boyhood, yet 
I could see nothing but a struggle with poverty 
ahead, even more distressing than that through 
which I was then passing. 

And thus it is, the young and ambitious editorial 
aspirant finds a location in which the people are 
anxious to have a newspaper — they subscribe from 
their abundance to start it, and said aspirant, in 
full hope that the patronage may prove sufficient. 
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embarks therein. Year after year he toils on, 
meeting discouragements at every step. He has 
heard the old story that ' ' a rolling stone gathers 
no moss," so often, and that ''perseverance over- 
comes all obstacles," that he labors on till heart 
and flesh fail. Had the same, amount of eflfort 
been put forth in some locality where there was a 
sufficient demand for his labor, he would doubtless 
have succeeded. 

And thus with my paper. Certainly there was 
no lack of energy displayed in its management, — 
there was no want of patronage, and the list of 
names showed that it was known throughout its 
own and adjoining counties. But the patronage 
was of that kind too often bestowed upon county 
papers. It was much of it ''patronage," and that 
was all. 

In ordinary life, we despise the patronizing 
smile and action. To a high-toned man or woman 
it is one of the greatest annoyances to be met 
with. A nod, or a look, as if one thought the in- 
dividual thus noticed would consider it an honor 
to be recognized. There was much of this in 
newspaper life. So many took the paper out of 
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compliment — to ' ' encourage ' ' the enterprise — to 
give it circulation — who, when called upon for 
pay, were surprised at the audacity which 
prompted such a proceeding. 

Tired of a life spent in such an unpropitious 
field, I felt like the hungry traveler who seated 
himself at a dinner table in Salt Lake City. ' 'What 
have you that's good?" asked he. ''We have 
roast beef, roast mutton and curlew," was the 
reply. "What is curlew?" asked the traveler. 
* ' Curlew ! why, curlew is a bird, something like a 
snipe." ''Coulditfly ?" ''Yes." "Did ithave 
wings ?" " Yes. " " Then I don' t want any cur- 
lew. Anything that had wings and could fly, and 
didn't leave this cussed country, I don'i want for 
dinner." So with me, I considered that I would 
be equally censurable, if I remained, when I had 
the means of leaving, and hence sought another 
field of operations. 



In justice, however, to the place, I must here 
say that my tarrying thus long was not wholly 
without its reward, and although I could not dis- 
play a well filled wallet, I had earned sufficient 
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to buy out the "stockholders," and the material 
for printing was my own. 

With a heavy heart, I bade adieu to the place 
in which I had fondly hoped to spend my life, 
and make myself and family a comfortable home, 
and having a goodly reputation as a worker at 
"art preservative," it was not long ere a remuner- 
ative position was offered. But it was upon a 
morning newspaper — the most irksome, trying 
and laborous of any connected with the profession. 
It was slavery intensified, and for slavery in any 
and every form I had always entertained an invet- 
erate abhorrence. 

Little does the reader of the morning newspa- 
per know of the labor bestowed upon it, and per- 
adventure, he may care less. 

There are but few readers who have any idea, 
or perhaps who even bestow a moment' s thought 
upon the labor necessary to produce a newspaper 
or book, or who know anything concerning the 
wearisome hours spent by editors and compositors, 
particularly the latter, upon morning newspapers. 
Type-Setters, (or compositors as they are termed). 
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are paid by the ^'m." For example, this page 
contains 575 m's. That is 23 letter m's can be 
placed in one line, and there are 25 lines in a page; 
consequently the page if filled with letter m's 
would contain 576. If this page were set solid,— 
that is, if there were no spaces between the lines, 
it would contain 736 m's, or an average of 1,500 
letters, while 1,000 m's would contain 2,050 type, 
each one of which is picked up separately, and 
the eye has to glance at each type, that it may be 
placed in proper position. The average workman 
will set about 8,000 m's in ten hours, some will 
exceed this, but they are few in number. 1,000 
m' s an hour is quick work. Imagine then, if you 
please, the compositor working by gas light, set- 
ting his 1,000 per hour, from 7 o'clock in the even- 
ing until 3 o' olock in the morning, picking up 
16,400 little pieces of lead and making the same 
number of motions in placing them in their prop- 
er, place, (making 32,800 motions) in the space of 
eight hours. 



Now, reader this is type-setting — and this is 
what the journeymen in our daily morning news 
papers go through with each night, — ^ruining their 
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eyes and inducing premature old age. Will you 
not agree with me, that it is a species of slavery. 
Type-setting machines have been invented, but 
they have not proved a success, for the simple rea- 
son that they were wanting in "brains." A ma- 
chine of this kind has been known to do the work 
of three men, but it required three men to operate 
it. 

Do you wonder that I was disgusted with such 
a situation, when I tell you that at this very 
time there were two of my household on beds of 
sickness, beyond the hope of recovery, who need- 
ed my attention by day, because it could not be 
bestowed by night. 

At this juncture, a peripatetic doctor, an old 
acquaintance of my employer, who had lately 
arrived in the city, desired him to puff him into 
notoriety . He had plenty of money, and cheek, 
and like very many others with whom I have 
met in my experience, he supposed that a news- 
paper was conducted for the benefit of the public, 
solely, and in some way or other, the Lord would 
most assuredly provide for its publisher's neces- 
sities ; this is at least a charitable presumption. 

16 
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The editor became tired of him, and commended 
me to him as one who would write him up, and I 
accepted the situation. My first employment 
was to write him a Lecture. His eccentricities 
had gained for him some little reputation, and 
the announcement of a Lecture by him, drew to- 
gether quite an audience. Before the lecture was 
half written, I had made up my mind that the 
doctor was either insane or very weak-minded, for 
he had given me the greatest liberty to treat upon 
any subject or any number of subjects in the same 
lecture, and the liberty accorded, was indulged in 
to the fullest extent. This lecture was to him a 
pecuniary success, eliciting applause, more from 
its total lack of sense and connection, than from 
any merit it possessed — for it had none whatever. 
He wanted so many pages for so much money, 
and he had the quantity, and as it had cost him 
but little, he was satisfied with the quality. His 
whole aim was to become notorious — ^to get his 
name into the newspapers, that his business might 
be advertised in this way without pay — ^as many 
before his time and since, have done — to which 
all publishers of newspapers can bear abundant 
evidence. The general reader may not be aware 
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of the many artifices, subterfuges and expedients 
to which people sometimes resort to bring them- 
selves and their business before the public, with- 
out paying therefor. The doctor was full of these. 
One morning he sent for me to call immediately ; 
stating in his note that he had been shot at, 
doubtless by some physician who was jealous of 
him. I repaired to his residence, listened to his 
story, and was requested by him to write up the 
case. 1 was glad to find him alive and well, but 
could not be made to believe that a ball fired in a 
northerly direction could possibly enter a window 
opening into a narrow area on the westerly side, 
thus passing around the building — nor did I think 
the readers would — ^yet he insisted that such was 
the case, — ^for said he "those cussed allopaths 
will do anything." This was during the Patent 
Medicine era, when all sorts of infallible cures 
were being invented and discovered for every ill 
with which humanity was being infested. Elixirs, 
Compounds and Pills were being introduced with 
astonishing rapidity, and it was necessary that 
certificates as to their healing, curative, purgative 
and other qualities should accompany them. It 
required no little stretch of the imagination to fur- 
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nish the variety that was necessary for the demand. 
It would not do to furnish them in all cases from 
^'members in good and regular standing in the 

church" at a distance from the place of 

manufacture, and hence great caution was neces- 
sary, and many a poor fellow was puked and pur- 
ged nearer home, and his certificate obtained, in 
brief, and then elaborately written out for publi- 
cation. 

It was a different style of writing from that to 
which I had been accustomed and the visitations 
to the sick rooms of those who had, in addition to 
their other ills, been induced to try those remark- 
able curatives was abandoned, in the hope that 
something more congenial would present itself. 
In most cases, proprietors of these infallible cures 
were unlettered and unlearned, and had the certi- 
ficates appeared in print as written by themselves, 
they would have been ludicrous in the extreme. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

IN NEWARK. 

UT O' THAT— out o'that" 
roared an officious exile of 
Erin, as I entered the yard of 
R. Ward & Go's. Patent 
Leather Manufactory, in New- 
ark, in September 1848. Newark has truly 
changed since then. At that time there were only 
38,000 inhabitants. Strolling through the street 
my attention was attracted by the bright leather 
as it was nailed upon the stretchers in the yard 
above mentioned, and my curiosity led me on, un- 
til accosted by the gentleman with the rich Irish 
brogue, to whom I have alluded. A polite invi- 
tation from the proprietor, who had been attracted 
to the door by the characteristic ejaculation, was 
extended to me, and I was invited into the manu- 
factory, shown tlirough the establishment much 
to my delight, and ' ' what I knew' ' about Patent 
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Leather, was transmitted to the paper with which 
I was connected in the city of Troy. The acquaint- 
ance thus formed resulted in my removal to New- 
ark. 

In December 1848 the Newarli Daily Mercury 
was commenced — a penny paper — the first of the 
kind, I believe ever projected in Newark. An en- 
tire stranger in the city, without having canvassed 
the chances of success, the experiment was enter- 
ed upon in the belief that a city of its size and 
growing importance would yield to hard labor, a 
support. But mark the discouragement at the 
outset. A thorough canvass of Broad street for 
subscribers and advertisers, from the Stone Bridge 
to the Clinton avenue line, and of Market street, 
from the Court House to the depot, eventuated 
in just nothing. I betook myself to an oyster 
stew amid much reflection, and considered the 
situation, rather inauspicious. The almost uniform 
reply to my solicitations was : " We have a paper 
in the city now, and do not need another. ' ' A sin- 
gular people thought I, but inasmuch as I had not 
seen all the inhabitants, I concluded to fortify 
the inner man, and then to ''try, try again.'' 
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While thus engaged in the fortifying process, a 
gentleman stepped in to inquire of the keeper of 
the restaurant if he had heard of the new penny 
paper project, and desired to know where it was 
to be located, stating at the same time that he 
wished to patronize it. It was apparent that the 
leaven was working, and it was not long before 
the gentleman was face to face with the almost 
discouraged projector of the enterprise. This was 
the first word of direct encouragement received in 
four days' canvas, but it was at the same time an 
entire incentive to persevere, and in a short time 
the first number of the Newark Daily Mercury 
made its appearance. We had not the advantage 
of a Power Press and my partner and myself al- 
ternated at the hand press, while it devolved upon 
myself to furnish the original matter, which was 
mostly put in type without being committed to 
paper. We found it a difficult matter to overcome 
the prejudices of the people against the enter- 
prise, but true friends assured us that it must 
eventually succeed, and with this end in view we 
worked with a will, for '' we had a mind to work." 
Various circumstances during the first year of its 
existence, conspired to get for it favorable consid- 
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eration among the people — particularly among 
the generation then entering upon the stage. It 
had long been an axiom that to be anybody in 
Newark, one "must go to the First Church and 
take the Daily" — which it was an eminently fit 
and proper thing to do — ^for they both had the 
merit of respectability. 

Having so often met with discouragements such 
as were now presenting themselves, and conclud- 
ing that if that old and highly respectable paper 
had been thus fortunate in securing the affections 
of the citizens, we could, by equally good be- 
havior, — such as attending the stated preaching 
of the gospel, joining some fire company and con- 
ducting ourselves generally proper, — ingratiate 
ourselves into the public favor, determined to try 
the experiment, and in December 1848, the first 
number of the Newark Daily Mercury made its 
appearance. 



It was a small sheet, but there are many to-day 
who will remember that it was spicy and readable, 
and always worth the price asked for it The 
daily sales for the first six months of its existence, 
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averaged about six hundred, making the income 
from subscribers and advertisers less than ten 
dollars per day, while our expenses were quite 
double that sum. Those who are more proficient 
in arithmetic than the writer, are at liberty to de- 
termine, by their own ciphering, how long it 
would take an establishment, at this rate, to be 
founded upon a permanent basis, and pay divi- 
dends. My partner was an indefatigable worker, 
and filled his position as compositor, while I, as 
editor, pressman and compositor, almost uni- 
formly put in type the original matter without 
committing it to paper — a faculty acquired by 
long practice, and an ' 'accomplishment' ' rendered 
necessary by reason of the financial status of the 
concern, whose exchequer was growing small by 
degrees and deplorably less. 

To thus edit a paper, requires greater concen- 
tration of thought, as must be readily seen, than 
the usual method, because there can be no inter- 
lineations, emendations or the like, — without 
causing a vast amount of trouble. My partner 
was a patron of science, and delighted to delve 
into the intricacies of mesmerism, psychology 
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The '' devil " of the establishment was ascertained 
to be susceptible to the "influence/' and upon 
him it was his delight to practice. As may well 
be supposed, a newspaper establishment, with a 
paper edited as has been described, was not a very 
suitable place to perform, yet no amount of re- 
monstrance was of any avail — particularly as one 
of the partners interposed no objection — and the 
nuisance became insufferable. Having narrowly 
watched these "psychologists," I had resolved 
that possibly this nuisance could be abated, pro- 
vided the same motions, words, tone and manner 
of these scientists were strictly copied. As stated, 
the "devil" was very susceptible. He could be 
made to stand still, to fall to the floor, to imagine 
himself drunk, or on a journey — or do anything 
the operator wished him to do. The lawyer had 
so often interfered with him in his duties, and he 
was so susceptible to his influence, that he yielded 
at a glance, oftentimes causing material damage. 

The lawyer came repeatedly, and although for- 
bidden to try any further experiments upon the 
lad, he transgressed, as usual. Rushing toward 
him with a determined look and an order to 
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' ' stand, ' ' and stamping my foot with great vehe- 
mence, I found that I had accomplished my pur- 
pose, and he was ''fast." Scarcely crediting it, 
at first, I was convinced that it was indeed a 
fixed fact, after hearing his fervent importunities 
for a release, continued with unabated earnestness 
for fully half an hour ; and this peculiar fixed- 
ness would have continued for the balance of the 
day, had not a professor of the science released 
him. Suffice it to say, there were no further dis- 
plays of psychological influence in the office, nor 
does the legal gentleman of whom I have spoken 
dare to look me in the face to this day. 

The friends of the Mercury were many, but 
mainly among those whose patronage amounted 
to nothing more than the small amount of a penny 
per day, — which, though gratefully received, was 
insufficient to pay current expenses, — and as our 
small capital gradually melted away, the future 
seemed most unpropitious. The outlay for indi- 
vidual expenses, or luxuries, other than board, 
had not, on the part of either partner, reached the 
sum of fifty cents, during the first twelve months. 

As has been truly said, " Hope is the solace of 
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humanity.'- Amid the darkest night, it points 
to the glimmer which heralds the day. Cheered 
by hope, trials and diflSculties lose their poignancy; 
the most adverse circumstances are relieved by a 
cheery outlook — ^by a path, which, though tangled 
and obscure, promises a calm, a wise and pregnant 
future. Hope will leave sunshine, however black 
the day, or dark the night. "Hope," said Dr. 
Johnson, "is the chief blessing of man ; and that 
hope only is rational, of which we are sensible 
that it cannot deceive us?" Sam Slick says: 
"Hope is a pleasant acquaintance, but an unsafe 
friend. Hope is not the man for your banker, 
though he may do for a traveling companion. ' ' 
Another author has said : ' ' Hope is a vigorous 
principle ; it is furnished with light and heat to 
devise and execute ; it sets the head and heart to 
work, and animates a man to do his utmost ; and 
thus, by perpetual pushing, and assurance, it 
puts a difficulty out of countenance, and makes a 
seeming impossibility to give way." The history 
of hope would be the history of every true and 
beautiful life which has adorned the past, which 
gives fragrance to the present, and assurance to 
the future. 
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We lived, moved and had our being in hope,— 
in the firm belief that perseverance must assuredly 
overcome all obstacles ; with that firm faith in 
the success of our venture, that enabled us with- 
out a murmur to ' ' endure all things, and to suffer 
all things," if so be that the stability of our en- 
terprise might be ensured. A friend, then a 
jeweler in this city, in order to encourage us, nar- 
rated the difficulties that had beset his pathway ; 
he depicted, in glowing terms, the privations he 
had encountered in this city in order to establish 
his business. ''Why," said he, "at one time 
since I have been in business, I bad but five dol- 
lars in my pocket, and but a few pennies in my 
drawer." I pitied him from the lowest depth of 
my heart of hearts — ^but I had not been the happy 
possessor of the tenth part of that sum during 
the past six months. 

There is an old proverb that a "rolling stone 
gathers no moss," and when this is applied to 
those who, without sufficient motive, are continu- 
ally changing their pursuits, there is in it a pecu- 
liar fitness of application. The secret of success 
in any pursuit is in that unconquerable perse ver- 
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ance that is roused to greater efforts from the 
magnitude of the resistance, and overcomes by 
assiduous pertinacity what cannot be subdued by 
a single effort. The majestic structure that has 
existed for ages, a marvel of the wonderful skill 
and ingenuity of its architect, was produced by 
patient toil and perseverance. In like manner, 
all that is beautiful in art, and all that is valuable 
in science ; the almost animated offspring of the 
chisel, and the illusive landscape of the painter, 
are produced by the continual efforts of indefati- 
gable constancy. 

In our country where a thousand paths lie open 
in which fame and wealth may be obtained, we 
are in danger of forgetting, that after all, life may 
be fretted away in futile attempts, and ill conceiv- 
ed enterprises. Singleness of purpose and ardor of 
application are necessary to the complete success 
of any cause, and neither talent nor genius can 
win its proper meed unless guided and controlled 
by them. In language which it may not be irrev- 
erent here to quote, the race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong ; but the pow- 
erful mind, endowed with the mightiest gifts of 
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its creator, if it turns aside to pluck flowers by 
the way, or seek a path of less sinuous direction 
and smoother surface, may, like Atalanta be sur- 
passed by the regular though slower advances of 
diligent competitors. In the fierce conflict of life 
we have no time to lose in returning for a new 
start, and if our path is crowded with dangers 
and difficulties, we must overcome them by the 
indomitable sway of determined will. 

He who is perpetually cavilling at his want of 
success, is oftentimes the child of irresolution and 
inactivity, and would be characterized by equal 
restlessness and discontent in every situation of 
life. Could we fully realize the earnestness of 
life, that we were stamping upon the age the im- 
press of our own thoughts and actions, that how- 
ever limited our sphere, it was potent for good or 
evil, we might indeed feel, that true heroism was 
oftener found in the humbler than in the higher 
walks of life. Time, Faith and Energy, are the 
keys that will unlock the Temple of Fortune. 

In our own enterprise we early determined to 
keep these thoughts in mind, and act upon them, 
and though we could not expect to win success 
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without labor, we were resolved not to look be- 
hind, but to press onward to the triumph that 
was before. 

As stated, there was a strange and unexplaina- 
ble prejudice in the minds of the citizens against 
the establishment of another paper. An exceed- 
ingly bitter and vigorous political campaign had 
just been brought to a close, and a split in the 
Whig party had engendered a hostility which 
seemed almost irreconcilable. The Hon. William 
Wright, who had just been defeated as a candi- 
date for Governor — and who proved himself in so 
many instances the friend of the struggling me- 
chanic — was a patron and friend of the concern, 
and his friends were our friends ; hence many 
looked upon the little penny daily as in some 
way connected with his political advancement. 

As in other newspaper enterprises with which 
we had been connected, so in this, there were 
many advisers. The use of "ozone" in cases of 
cholera, was being discussed by the medical pro- 
fession, and articles of enormous length, sufficient 
to fill several sheets of the size of the Mercury, 
were brought to the office and their publication 
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urged with the greatest tenacity , by their authors, 
who considered it the great question of the day — 
the inevitable Scrap-book man had here, as else- 
where, his disciples, and former experiences were 
re-enacted. 

The western portion of what is now known as 
the Thirteenth Ward of Newark, was generally 
called Stumptown; many were the jokes set 
afloat at its expense, and the following, from 
the Mercury of July 4, 1849, is here published 
to show what a trifling circumstance contributed 
towards placing the paper upon a paying basis, 
and in common parlance, ' ' setting it upon its 
feet." 

' ' The Stumptown Literary Association, fired 
with patriotic zeal and virtuous indignation, will, 
in spite of its sister city of Newark, celebrate this 
day. The proceedings during the day will be 
both imposing and grand, while those of the even- 
ing will be highly interesting and patriotic. At 
half past nine, to a minute, the procession will 
form under the direction of a Marshal (procured 
at an enormous expense), who fought, bled and 
died in the last war with Great Britain. The fol- 
lowing will be the Order of the Day : 
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Marshal of the Day, mounted on a mule. 

The Minnesota Society of Newark. 

Mayor and AldermeD of Stumptown. 

Zebulon and Jeems, with spurs. 

The Stumptown Literati. 

That "Whitewashing Committee," with their 
brushes. 

A drove of mules. 

The "Scrap-book" man. 

The "Original" Taylor man. 

Pea nut munchers — such as are often encoun- 
tered at Lectures, Concerts, &c. 

Two black grooms, carrying a seal (a very 
broad one), caught in New Jersey. 

The Owl Club of Serenaders. 

The "Ozone" man, with his budget. 

Thirteen young ladies, representing the thirteen 
original States, wearing green baize vizettes and 
yellow flannel skirts. Each young lady will car_ 
ry a curiosity in her hand, and in following order: 

1. — A strip of bark from the North Pole. 

2. — Spray from the spout of a tea-kettle. 

3. — Some meal from the corn of a toe. 

4. — ^A sprig from the root of all evil. 

5. — A feather plucked from the wings of time. 

6. — A passage from the book of events. 

7. — Some bristles from a pig of lead. 

8. — A tooth from the mouth of wisdom. 

9. — Some insects caught in a BUG-gy ride. 
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10. — A glance from a look of terror. 

11. — A key to a lock of hair. 

12. — A piece of marble from the tomb of sorrow. 

13. — A supposed "independent opinion" from 

the Daily Advertiser. 
The procession will perambulate the principal 
thoroughfares, until the Marshal is satisfied, and 
then will proceed to the Hall to hear Zeb' s oration, 
after which they will give a ''Sabine slope," to 
their respective homes. 



At 7 o' clock a grand Hen Trot will take place, 
under the patronage of the Minnesota Society, 
who have established the rule that the Hen that 
comes out ahead shall be considered as winning 
the race. The race will take place at the other 
end of the street, and the winning hen will be sent 
immediately to Minnesota. 

To those who have never witnessed a trot of this 
kind, it will prove an exciting amusement — the 
hen for graceful movement, having no equal 
among the ornithological species. 

At 8 o'clock the rag-pickers, idlers, vagrants, 
men who eat pea-nuts in public places, smokers 
in cars, loafers, newspaper borrowers, perpetual 
office hunters, with their friends, will assemble at 
tlie pond and have a wash. After which, they 
will indulge in the innocent amusement of bobbing 
for eels. 
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At 9 o' clock there will be a grand display of 
Fireworks, &c., in the following order: 

1. — The city of Newark, (lithograph) will be 
burned to the ground. 

2. — A pile of shavings will be set on fire. 

3. — The riot Act will be read by Jeems. 

4. — The company will liquor. 

5. — A gross of friction matches will be ignited. 

6. — Snakes, eels and insects will be lighted and 
thrown into the air. 

7. — A box containing 17,000,000 lightning bugs 
will be opened and the insects suffered to escape. 

8. — The Dog Law will be read, and a remon- 
strance signed by all the dogs in Stumptown will 
be handed in. 

9.^-A song will be sung by 15,000 mosquitos 
from the salt meadows. For their services, they 
will immediately present their bills for acceptance. 

10. — An interim of ten minutes, for the accept- 
ance of said bills. 

11. — Eminent Professors will psychologize the 
crowd. 

i2. — A Treatise on Ozone will be read. 
13. — Several humbugs will be exploded, and thus 
will end the 73d Anniversary. 

N. B. — Do not bet too high on the Minnesota 
hen, for it has had but little corn from the public 
crib of late." 
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While no merit is claimed for the above ex- 
tract, there are points in it, which at that day, 
had significant political and local importance, 
and our daily sales were rapidly augmented ; 
advertisers found, by reason of its circulation, 
that it would be a profitable medium through 
which to communicate with the public, and the 
projectors of the enterprise, saw that a brighter 
future awaited them. 

There were a trifle less than a score of persons 
in the city who considered themselves especially 
alluded to, in the article quoted, one or two of 
whom volunteered to whip the establishment, but 
found that the proprietors thereof had no particu- 
lar objections to gratifying them, should they ar- 
dently desire to witness a free exhibition of the 
"manly art of self defence," hence said volunteers 
concluded not to enlist in the undertaking. 

By solicitation of friends, an "exile of Erin," 
— who had a reputation as a writer of ability — 



was engaged to take charge of the editorial de- 
partment of the paper, but his style was not 
adapted to the locality, and he was ' 'transfer- 
red." Our respected fellow townsman, H. N. 
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Congar, Esq., whose knowledge of New Jersey 
politics eminently fitted him for the position, 
succeeded the "exile," and thereafter the Mer- 
cury, was a permanent institution; several fine 
churches were erected in various parts of the city, 
and the old test of respectability and expediency , 
was no longer of any effect. 

How well it performed its mission in leading 
and shaping public sentiment politically, contri- 
buting more largely to the success of the Repub- 
lican party than any other newspaper in this 
State, needs no repetition here. Tt became a 
''power," and although not connected with it 
during the eventful years of its highest popular- 
ity, jet the thought that a bantling of my own, 
reared amid difficulties and trials sufficient to 
crush to the earth many a heart not inured to 
tribulations of the kind, was to me a matter of 
pride and gratulation . 





CHAPTER IX. 

FORMATION OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

ERY few of the younger readers of 
this book, know the difficulties 
which beset the pathway of those 
who inaugurated the Republican 
party in Newark, but there are 
many of the older, who will agree with me in say- 
ing that it required no small amount of stamina to 
withstand the contumely to which those who were 
active in its inception, were subjected. They 
were not favored with pet names, nor were they 
permitted to pursue the even tenor of their way 
unnoticed. Of the original nine, who were pres- 
ent at the first meeting convened for the purpose 
of inaugurating the movement in Newark, six 
are now living to see what was then considered by 
many an insignificant movement and a forlorn 
hope — from which, some who are now active, 
stood aloof — take its rank as the peer and rival of 
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the great Democratic Party, which though it has 
changed its tactics many a time and oft, has i*e- 
tained its significant appellation from its earliest 
days until the present. 

The Circular, emanating from the Mercury es- 
tablishment, to which only nine responded in 
person, was issued in the full belief that a much 
larger audience would assemble. These nine were 
Nathan Hedges, James M. Quinby, William D. 
Russell, George H. Renton, Isaac M. Tucker, El- 
fameo M. Noyes, Horace Newton Congar, Theo- 
dore P. Howell and the writer. Being the last to 
enter the room, the scene there presented was so 
ludicrous that an ' 'audible smile' ' could scarcely 
be suppressed. They had evidently calculated 
upon a much larger gathering, and showed their 
disappointment. The solemn visages of the par- 
ty would have led a stranger to infer that it was a 
coroner's jury, composed of undertakers. 

The venerable Nathan Hedges sat at the head of 
the table, his chin resting upon the head of his 
cane, H. N. Congar' s face showed plainly that he 
was disappointed by reason of the slim attend- 
ance, and altogether, it was as sorry a looking 
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ly open upon the table ; wlietlier wrapping clieese 
or codfish, or thrown discarded into the street to 
scare horses and be trampled on, it is always in- 
vested with a strange kind of awe. 

The Newspaper ! Look at it ! It seems empty 
and vacant. Perhaps — "Nothing in the paper," 
you say ; yet read, and you will find it an open 
letter from very many people whom you have nev- 
er known. One offers you this commodity and 
another that ; one happy man sends you notice of 
his wedding, another sorrowfully informs you of 
a death. Look over its contents closely, its news 
items, its list of accidents, of fires, of crimes ; see 
how sudden wealth has surprised some, and sud- 
den poverty saddened others ; is it in war time ? 
look at the list of killed and wounded ; see who 
has been promoted and who disgraced ; take into 
your mind the purport of these things, and you 
will find that you hold in your hand ' ' the ends of 
myriad invisible electric conductors, along which 
tremble the joys, sorrows, wrongs, triumphs, 
hopes and despairs of as many men and women, ' ' 
all as sensitive to pain and pleasure as yourself. 
In the Newspaper you have the lore of the 
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scholar and the wisdom of the sage. Here the di- 
vine preaches, the poet sings and the partisan 
lies. Here the statesman proclaims his principles 
and the auctioneer offers his wares. Here is 
tht* result of the antiquarian's research, and 
through the very next column throbs a truthful 
tale of present love, passion and romance. This 
is but a feeble portrayal of what a newspaper is. 
Let us see how it is made. Come with me to the 
oflBice. We will pass that pile of paper. Yet 
stop ; pick up a sheet of it. We cannot stop to 
explain the curious process of manufacture, yet 
that clean and spotless sheet is the purified pro- 
duct of rags and filth. The fibre which fomis its 
texture may have been stripped from Egyptian 
mummies ; it may have come from city streets, or 
from great garrets in country homes ; it may have 
wi-apped the luxurious form of beauty, or been 
the scanty covering of want ; but whether from 
the robes of a queen or the rags of a harlot, it gives 
no clue now to its former condition. Like a sanc- 
tified soul, it is ready for a new life. 

We will pass to the editorial room. Its occu- 
pants are busy. There are papers from far and 
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near ; letters from the widely-scattered correspond- 
ents ; telegraph despatches — intelligence in every 
form ; and from this mass is to be selected what is 
of most interest and importance to make a paper 
to-day. Let the editors work. 

Come into the composing-room. Come to this 
"case." Look at this multitude of little boxes, 
filled with pieces of metal. What are they ? They 
are the civilizers — they are The Types. Look at 
them. They are not dead, but sleeping. There 
is a soul in every one of them. Collectively, they 
are a dictionary reduced to its lowest denomina- 
tion; There is a magic in these types. They look 
dull enough, but all the glorious possibilities that 
the human heart can hope for are in their posses- 
sion — you have but to le^m the secret they so 
closely keep. If you but know how to pick out 
and properly arrange a handful of those type, im- 
mortal fame would be yours. There are finer 
strains there than Homer ever sang ; there is elo- 
quence unspoken yet ; there is keener wit, more 
pathos, more persuasive prayer than tongue 
has uttered or ear has heard. Get it out if you 
can. The types are here, and are patient of delay. 
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But the paper is being made. The types, one 
by one, have been picked up by nimble fingers, 
and placed in proper position. Every error has 
been corrected. Every punctuation point is in its 
place. The scattered " columns" are massed to- 
gether ; the "form," or page, is securely "locked 
up," and sent to the press-room. 

Let us go there. Here is where the wondrous 
transformation is wrought ; here matter becomes 
the exponent of mind. The "forms" are prop- 
erly placed. The great press slowly moves ; its 
arms are reaching for their strong embrace. 
" Stop the press !" The giant rests again. There 
is an error or statement to be corrected, or an ob- 
jectionable article to be withdrawn. The types 
are taken out and borne away — corpses of dead 
thought. 

Look now, again, at the mass of type — dead ! 
inert as the earth you tread on. But see ! The 
white sheet has fallen upon their upturned fsLces ; 
the touch of the Press has baptized them ; the 
life that was in them has passed upon paper, and 
the new creation is pregnant with thought — a 
thing with a soul, for it can move the souls of 
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men. That sheet, so blank before, is a living 
power now. A change has passed over it as 
marvelous as if, in an instant, the unwritten face 
of the boy should put on the furrows of age, the 
lines of care, the impress of manhood's experi- 
ence, thought and toil. Thus the paper is born, 
and goes out into the world. No messenger can 
overtake it. Its utterance is unalterable now. It 
may be explained, but not erased. The printed 
word can no more be recalled, than the departed 
spirit can be wooed back to the cold body which 
it has left. 

Here, now, we have it — the newspaper ! Won- 
derful product of brain and toil ! One would 
think it should be dearly bought and highly 
prized, and yet it is the cheapest thing in the 
world. Five or ten cents will buy it. One or 
two doUars will bring it to your home every 
week in the year. And yet, strange to say, there 
are men ''too poor to take a newspaper." They 
can pay five cents for a glass of beer, or fifteen 
cents for a beverage of unknown composition, 
called a ' 'cockrail' ' ; they can pay fifty cents for 
a circus ticket, or a dollar for the theatre, yet 
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they are too poor to buy a newspaper ! — ^a news- 
paper which is a ticket of admission to the great 
Globe Theatre, whose dramas are written by God 
himself, "whose scene-shifter is Time, and whose 
curtains are rung down by Death." 

It is not necessary for me to speak of the migh- 
ty responsibilities which necessarily attach to the 
control of such a power in the land as is the news- 
paper of to day, nor to say that the editor who 
rightly apprehends the importance of his work 
must bring to it a reverend spirit and a constant 
care. The humblest sheet in the land goes in 
some homes as the only authoritative messenger 
from the great world outside ; its opinions are ac- 
cepted as truth, and its suggestions have the force 
of law. 

The editor stands on the widest pulpit known 
in modern society. The lawyer has a narrow 
sphere before him ; the Senator and the Repre- 
sentative — the walls hedge in their voices ; the 
minister has the parish walls about his church. 
But there is a pulpit, that now has no limit — ^it is 
the Press. It is, literally the voice of one that 
cries in the wilderness ; for, all across the popu- 
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lous land the daily papers speak ; and there is 
not in modern civilization a place of power that 
can compare with this. 

Rev. Dewitt Talmage once said : ' 'In the clank- 
ing of the printing press, as sheets fly out, I hear 
the voice of the Lord Almighty, proclaiming to 
all the dead nations of the earth : ' Lazarus, come 
forth !' and to the retreating surges of darkness : 
' Let there be light !" 

The minister, indeed, sometimes goes forward 
and throws what good seed he may have, over in- 
to that uncertain place which we may call the 
"next life." But is not that the next life, which 
is nearest to us — the one which circles in rapid ed- 
dies, or sweeps in strong currents all around us ? 
Does not the furrow, which Time is even now 
turning, run forward into Everlasting ? and shall 
we ever find anything more real than this life, 
which throbs all about us — in the shops and upon 
the streets, in stores and in churches, at caucuses 
and the polls % 

To deal with all these mixed and incongruous 
elements, so as to hold an influence over all — to 
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present the varying phases of life, and promote 
tile many interests of the community to which he 
speaks — is tlie work of the capable, conscientious 
t*ditor. '*'The ideal newspaper is a succession of 
photographs of the world in which we live, with 
sucli thoughts about each picture as may inform, 
interest, elevate and rightly influence others. The 
tiist thing necessary is to secure a good picture, 
and then to have some ideas about it worth read- 
ing." 

Neither biilliant genius nor profound learning 
can alone produce such a paper as this ; for be- 
hind these and more indispensable than either, 
there must be strong common sense, and a quick, 
instinctive appreciation of public taste and public 
opinion. The successful editor must understand 
what the whole people want to read, and not what 
will please or interest one class only. He must 
understand what phases of opinion he has to deal 
with ; must know instinctively how different class- 
es of men will regard this or that event ; what er- 
rors and prejudices affect the judgments of men, 
and wliat suggestions will reach their minds. In 
a word, the science in which the journalist, above 
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all other men, must be proficient, is the science of 
human nature, and the knowledge which lie most 
needs is a knowledge of human life. 




CHAPTER X. 

PLEASANT REMINISCENCES. 

IR. CLAY'S visit to this city in 
1833, is familiar to many of onr 
i-eaders, and yet there are few 
pleasanter things than occasionally 
- to re-fresh the memory with ctrcuin- 
stances connected with the history of the place. 
On the 20th of November of that year, Mr. Clay 
was waited upon in New York by a committee of 
of our citizens, and he, with a large party of New 
York friends came on the causeway to Newark. 
About two miles from town, the party was met by 
a large cavalcade of citizens, mounted and in car- 
riages, and thus escorted, entered the town. On 
reaching the Park House, were an immense mass 
of citizens were assembled, Mr. Clay was welcomed 
to Newark, in the happiest;manner by AmziDodd, 
Esq. , in an address happily conceived and uttered 
with much feeling and eloquence. 
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Mr. Clay' s reply was short, pertinent and char- 
acteristic. He alluded to the benefits which had 
accrued to this place from the doctrines supported 
in the American System, and said he had never 
wavered or doubted a moment in his support 
of it. 

After these introductory ceremonies, Mr. Clay 
was conducted through the principal factories and 
workshops, expressing unequivocal admiration of 
the excellence of the manufactures there displayed. 
Among many others, Mr. Clay visited the exten- 
sive Coach establishment of G. & A, K. Carter, 
the Hat Factory of Wm. Rankin, and the large 
and • extensive Saddle Manufactory of Smith & 
Wright, then situated on the comer of Pair and 
Broad streets. During the visit of Mr. Clay to 
the Hat Factory of Wm. Rankin, the hands pre- 
sented him, through Mr. Peter S. Duryeawithan 
elegant Beaver Hat then just finished on short no- 
tice for the occasion. The remarks of Mr. Duryea 
were as follows : 

''Allow me. Sir, to present to vou for accept- 
ance a Hat of the mauufacrure oi this establish- 
ment. The maker of it is happy in having this op- 
portunity of offering you a specimen of ms work. 
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and proud of the fact that none can be made su- 
perior. The excellence in the manufacture of the 
article has been attained by having an ample 
home market for our labor, and we owe it to you 
Sir, because the foundation on which the prosper- 
ity of this trade is based, is that system oi protec- 
tion to our industry, which you have so nobly sus- 
tained and vindicated. For this we are grateful, 
and that the head for which this covering is pro- 
vided may long retain its faculties, to defend the 
cause of Mechanics and Workingmen is our sin- 
cere wish. I would add Sir, for my fellow work- 
men and myself, assurances of our esteem and 
respect." 

Mr. Clay replied with that happy tact for 
which he was always remarkable, pledging his ex- 
ertions in the causes identified with their pros- 
perity. 

While visiting the Factory of Smith & Wright 
Mr. Clay was presented by the proprietors and 
workmen, through John P. Jackson, with a su- 
perb saddle, bridle and trappings. The felicitous 
remarks of Mr. Jackson, which we subjoin, have 
been rarely surpassed on such occasions. 

"Honored Sir. — In the name, and by the re- 
quest of the proprietors and workmen oi this ex- 
tensive establishment, I tender to you these pro- 
ducts of their mechanical skill, "ftiis is not done 
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Sir, with the vain effort of returning yon any re- 
compense for your invaluable exertions, and unri- 
valled eloquence in support of a sy^stem to which 
you stand in the twoiold relation of a father 
and a friend. Testimonials of this character de- 
pend for their attraction and charm upon the feel- 
ings which they enkindle, the associations which 
they awaken, and the reminiscences, which in after 
times thev are calculated to recall. If then, sir, in 
the use of these articles, upon one of those favor- 
ite steeds which have contributed so much to the 
celebrity of the "Hunters of Kentucky," you 
shall derive aught of convenience or comfort, the 
donors will feel abundantly gratified. Accept 
then. Sir, these memorials fi'om those who are 
indebted to your liberality and enlarged policy of 
protecting the domestic industry of our country. 
They are not decorated with the glittering tinsel, 
which would gratify the eye of royalty, but we 
cherish the conviction that thev will nevertheless 
be a pleasing offering to a plain honest hearted Re- 
publican." 

The response of Mr. Clay was an acknowledg- 
ment of the kindness which met him a t every step 
in his progress, from those who truly represented 
the labor of the land. 

On returning to the Park House, Mr. Clay with 
the invited guests and a large party of citizens 
partook of a cold collation, after which he set out 
for New York, in a carriage of Newark manufac- 
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tare, accompanied by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. 

On taking leave of Mr. Clay at his lodgings in 
New York, Gen. John S. Darcy addressed him as 
follows : 

Mr. Clay. — As we are about to take leave of you, 
permit me in behalf of the gentlemen present, and 
the citizens of the town of Newark generally to re- 
iterate the expressions of respect rendered you on 
this occasion, on account of your character, tal- 
ents and important public services. And as a 
small token of their sincerity to solicit the favor 
of presenting through you, to your highly respect- 
ed lady, the Carriage which the manuiacturers, 
Messrs. John Clark® Son, kindly furnished from 
their repository for your accommodation in return 
ing to this city. I hope it will be unnecessary 
for me to say more than that our fellow citizens ar- 
dently desire the favor of an acceptance." 

Mr. Clay, evidently under the influence of very 
deep emotion, in broken accents, remarked : 

' ' Gentlemen, you overwhelm me, I know not 
how to refuse, and yet may I be permitted — (the 
company here interrupted him by dissent), I as- 
sure you gentlemen, Iknow not why it is that 
one so undeserving as myself, should be so load- 
ed with such marks of your esteem and generosi- 
ty. I know of nothing in my humble services de- 
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serving of a return so splendid and so costly : it 
comes so unexpected. Gentlemen, my heart is 
too much overwhelmed ; the citizens oi Newark 
have made upon it such an impression ; it can 
thank you, but tongue cannot. Be pleased. Sir, 
to accept in behalf of yourself and your fellow 
townsmen, my warmest thanks for this elegant 
present to my wife." 

After exchanging salutations of the kindest 
courtesy, the committee and company took their 
leave, and thus closed the record replete with 
honor to the place we cherish. This Carriage 
will be among the objects of interest at the com- 
ing Centennial. 



Lavater says : " He that hath no friend and no 
enemy, is one of the vulgar, and without talents, 
power or energy." Among life's most pleasing 
memories, are those of friendships formed and 
pleasures enjoyed in the society of those whom we 
have known, loved and respected in the long gone 
by ; those who have sympathized with us in our 
sorrows and cares, and have rejoiced with us in 
our successes and in our triumphs. Mankind are 
gregarious — they love to associate with their kind, 
and he who is ever alone, is indeed a dreary mortal. 

20 
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As we look back through the dim vista of a 
quarter of a century, how very many memory re- 
calls, who one by one have stepped out from 
among the great living, moving throng, whose 
presence in the social gathering, in the political 
caucus, and in the business world, seemed almost 
indispensable. How memory delights to dwell 
upon the past! Anything connected with our 
Revolutionary struggle, how sacred. Then there 
are the great men, whose eloquence and patriot- 
ism won the admiration of the whole civilized 
world — such men as Clay, Webster, Calhoun, 
Benton and their compeers — names of world 
wide fame and renown — names that will live as 
long as the nation endures, and memories of whom 
will never die. 

But there are other names than these — men of 
more local reputation, whom we have all regard 
ed for their learning, their sterling integrity, tteir 
social qualities and their public spirit. 

Among the many we recall, is the name of the 
venerable and learned Chief Justice Homblower ; 
small in stature, scrupulously tidy in personal 
appearance, and regarded alike for his legal abil- 
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ity and his unwavering integrity. Many are the 
anecdotes which might be narrated concerning 
him, but one will suffice to show that he, not- 
withstanding the eminent position he occupied, 
was not ashamed to avow his humble origin. It 
was upon the occasion of a Whig Convention 
held in Washington HaU, for the nomination of 
County officers. A candidate bearing a name of 
consideitible political prominence in our State, was 
brought forward for the suffrages of the people, 
and the Chief Justice was called upon to preside 
over the deliberations of the Convention. 



One of the speakers upon this occasion — a law- 
yer of Newark — depicted in glowing terms and 
eloquent language, the qualifications, the virtues 
and the admirable fitness of the candidate, and 
in the course of his peroration, claimed for him 
the still further quality, that he was ' ' of good 
blood — of good stock!" These words were no 
sooner uttered, than a vigorous pull ^t the ora- 
tor' s coat-skirt, caused him to pause, while the 
venerable Judge in his usual calm manner, arose 
and said: "I beg pardon for interrupting the 
speaker, but, fellow citizens, it will not pay in a 
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manufacturing city like Newark, or in a State 
like New Jersey to boast of one's stock, or of 
one' s blood. It is of very small account — worth 
makes the man. Doubtless some of us would 
not be obliged to go back many years, before we 
would find ourselves butting against a lap-stone 
or an anvil. Fellow citizens, I assure you that 
worth, not blood, makes the man." 

The effect of these words, upon the audience can 
be imagined, but not fully described. The young 
orator took the hint, and presented the claims of 
the candidate in a light less objectionable. 

Caleb H. Andruss, Esq, was another of the rep- 
resentative men of Newark — ^noted for his good 
common sense and agreeable companionship. His 
fine form and features could not fail to attract no- 
tice. He was an inflexible Whig, and in caucus 
or political gathering, was perfectly at home. Nat. 
urally reserved in the presence of strangers, he 
was the life of the circle, when among his acquain- 
tances. There are many, doubtless, who recollect 
his jocose remarks at a Convention over which he 
presided. The city of Elizabeth was then in Es- 
sex county ; the hour announced for holding the 
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Convention, had arrived, but the Elizabeth dele- 
gation had not put in an appearance. It was sug- 
gested by a delegate that the Convention should 
delay their proceedings for half an hour, out of 
courtesy to said delegation. The time elapsed, 
and the Convention manifested their impatience ; 
when Judge Andruss arose, and said in substance 
as follows : "Gentlemen, I, myself, think that it is 
unnecessary to delay the proceedings of this Con- 
vention until the arrival of the Elizabeth delega- 
tion, for I think it extremely doubtful whether 
we shall be favored with their presence. I visited 
that place a few days since, and noticed that a 
new house was in process of erection at the north- 
ern extremity of the town ; and as nothing of the 
kind has occurred there for several years past, T 
have no doubt the delegation have had their at- 
tention attracted thither, and that they are now in 
specting it from cellar to garret, and will spend 
the balance of the day in endeavoring to account 
for so marvelous an event in the history of that 
sleepy town." 

The words had scarcely been uttered, when 
Isaac Williamson, Esq. , entered the room, follow- 
ed by the Elizabeth delegation, and as they took 
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their seats, he said : " Grentlemen, we beg pardon 
for delaying your proceedings. On the way up, 
our attention was called to a new house, which is 
being erected in the upper part of our township, 
and our curiosity prompted us to stop and make 
a tour of inspection from cellar to garret ; hence 
the delay." 

As may be supposed, it was some time before 
the Convention could proceed to business, by rea- 
son of the merriment this announcement pro- 
duced. Judge Andruss was a type of the true 
American gentleman, in the broadest and fullest 
signification of the term. 

Dr. J. Gr. Groble was another representative man 
and an active politician, fluent in speech, agree- 
able and polished in style, with a flow of lan- 
guage at command, for any emergency. There 
were but few, if any better off hand speakers than 
the Doctor, in our State. 

And there was Ex-Governor Pennington ; who 
that knew him, did not love, honor and respect 
him ? And when he died, who that enjoyed his 
acquaintance, did not feel that he had lost a dear 
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and valued friend ; who that knew him can fail to 
remember his manly form, his genial smile, and 
his kindly greeting. Of him, as truly as of any 
man, could it be said : ''none knew him but to 
love him — none named him but to praise." 

Very conspicuous, among the honored names 
of our city, is that of the Hon. William Wright ; 
a mechanic, who by means of his talents, indus- 
try, and comprehensive views of business, attain- 
ed reputation and enjoyed a large success. He 
was distinguished for his liberality and public 
spirit, and the city of Newark bears numerous 
testimonials of his enterprise and efforts for its 
improvement. Many a heart has been gladdened 
by his timely benevolence, and his benefactions 
steadily enlarged with his prosperity. In 1839, 
1840 and 1841, he was successively elected Mayor 
of Newark without opposition. He represented 
the Fifth Congressional District in Congress for 
four years, and represented his State in the Unit- 
States Senate. — There was scarcely a school-house 
or a church erected in this city, in his day, to 
which he did not largely and munificently con- 
tribute. It appeared to be his chief delight to do 
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good with the ample means with which Provi- 
dence had blessed him. He distributed his mon- 
ey to relieve the destitute, to aid the enterprising 
but poor mechanic, to promote the cause of edu- 
cation, morals and religion. He was a courteous, 
well bred gentleman, a man of sound sense and 
practical knowledge — the warm and steadfast 
friend of the industrial classes, and in Congress, 
as well as out of it, stood up manfully for those 
measures and for those principles, so essential to 
the workingmen of fevery avocatipn. 

There are other representative men of whom 
much might be said — men who have contributed 
largely to the growth and prosperity of our beau- 
tiful city, many of whom are still with us, and 
are now enjoying the reward of their unremitting 
efforts. 

In closing this chapter, I cannot refrain from 
referring to one of Newark's representative men, 
now living and occupying a position of honor and 
trust— my early, tried and true friend— a friend to 
whom I owe a debt of gratitude that mere words 
cannot express— a friend in whom I could always 
confide ; frank, candid, earnest and sincere — one 
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concealing nothing, who in exposing and con- 
demning faults, did it with a single tongue, 
speaking to the ear the thought that was in the 
heart. This is true friendship. As President of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
this city, he enjoys the confidence of his fellow 
citizens, not only, but wherever the Mutual Ben- 
efit Life Insurance Company is known, and pray 
tell me where is it not ? — the name of Hon. Lewis 
C. Q-rover carries with it a sure guarantee of hon- 
esty, faithfulness and fidelity. In the positions 
of honor he has been called to fill, he has proved 
himself to be the right man in the right place, 
and to those needing friends, a friend indeed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THOUGHTS ON WHISTLING. 




UPPOSE the first whistle had not 
yet been heard ; suppose the inventive 
genius of some Yankee had suggested 
the idea of musical notes, produced 
by the forcible expulsion of wind 
through the puckered lips ; suppose he had, be- 
fore making his discovery, publicly practiced up- 
on his instrument, until he could give all the ef- 
fects which an accomplished whistler can produce, 
from the falling cadence of wonder, to the rising 
one of enticement, from the puzzled whistle of the 
calculator, to the free and easy flow of careless- 
ness. Barnum need not have made proposals to 
Jenny Lind ; the enchanting notes would have 
captivated all ears, the theme would have been 
upon every lip. . Philosophers would have grave, 
ly calculated the projectile force of the wind, its 
relation to the size of the orifice, and with mouths 
wisely puckered, would have experimented upon 
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the various modes of whistling, until at last a di- 
ploma from the American Institute would have 
announced the most scientific manner of perform* 
ance. 

But taking things as they are, we do love good 
whistling — we were once a veteran whistler, but a 
played out one now. Smile on ; we' 11 read you 
a few characters deduced from the insight given 
us by the way men whistled, and you shall own 
that even whistling may be turned to account. 

Of a dark, dreary night, listen to the noisy 
bravado bursts of whistling, that resound through 
yonder wood, and you are reminded at once of 
the fellow who whistles to keep his courage up. 
He sends the swaggering notes into every turn 
and by-place of the road, to rout the horrid gob- 
lins his imagination has stationed there, and fears 
naught, while his noise can drown the rustle of 
the falling leaf, or croaking of the threatening 
frog — he is a coward. 

See that pompous individual, leisurely measur- 
ing the sidewalk with stately tread ; he whistles, 
but what an unmeaning mixture of sounds ; he is 
whistling for want of thought — he is a puff-ball. 
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But hark, amid the clang of blows upon the 
anvil, notes of real melody roll from yonder 
smithy. Ah ! there is a man with a heart and a 
soul ; a smiling wife, a thriving family ; and as 
the notes come gushing forth with still fuller har- 
mony, he is thinking of them ; and now, as they 
lower again, he is anxious, lest he may fail to pro- 
vide for them ; but a sudden twirl, and a trilling, 
like a bird's note, tells that he has forgotten his 
fears, and is again in the sunshine of hope. 

But what need we to mention the speculator's 
abstracted whistle, the unsophisticated man's 
whistle of wonder, the care-worn man's reckless 
whistle, or the fidgety whistle of the busy man. 

An then, the apprentice boy's whistle, as in 
vain he strives to master a tune suggested by the 
grinding of some persistent hand-organist beneath 
the shop-window— how inspiring ! A book— aye, 
a book, upon this subject might be written, but 
in the absence of a book, you have an Essay, 
which, if it meets your approbation, our pur- 
pose is answered. 
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AN ESSAY ON GAMMON. 



The world is full of gammon. If all men were 
disposed to live honestly and to attain their ends 
by the use of fair means, there would not be so 
much trickery and deception in the world. But 
all are not disposed to live in this manner. There 
are many who wish to obtain wealth without ren- 
dering in return any equivalent, and the conse- 
quence is that they resort to every kind of decep- 
tion in order to effect their purpose. 

There are numerous kinds of gammon. The 
first that we shall notice is metaphysical gammon. 
There are many absurd and ridiculous notions 
which are defended with as much zeal and earn- 
estness as if they were undisputed truisms. Three 
times three are ten, three times three are ten, is 
repeated with so much volubility and pertinacity 
that one is almost induced to believe that it is 
true ; and if some modest and unsophisticated 
individual should venture to suggest that three 
times three are nine, he is regarded as a radical 
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and a disorganizer, and as an undisguised enemy 
of the best interests of society. 

Then there is political gammon. Those who 
are out of office are invariably patriotic and disin- 
terested men, while those who are in office are re- 
markable for their meanness and selfishness. Of- 
fice seekers love their country for its own sake, 
and not because of any particular advantage 
which they expect to derive from entering into its 
service. If they were in power they would aim 
. mainly at the promotion of the public welfare, 
and private aggrandizement would be a matter of 
secondary importance. Li the language of an 
eminent statesman they exclaim : ' 'Oh ! that we 
had more power, that we might do more good." 

There is likewise medical gammon. There are 
some persons that are so well acquainted with the 
human constitution, and with the adaptation of 
certain medicinal compounds to particular dis- 
eases that they cure without difficulty all " the 
numerous ills that flesh is heir to." What is still 
more astonishing is that the same medicines will 
cure diseases that are entirely different in their 
nature. The same panacea will cure a malignant 
fever and the consumption, rheumatism and the 
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gout, scrofula and the dropsy. Indeed, some of 
these nostrums are so efficacious that they will 
almost replace an amputated limb, restore to bald- 
ness a covering of glossy hair, and give back to 
shrivelled and tottering old age the vigor and 
sprightliness of youth. 

The last kind of gammon that we shall notice is 
critical gammon. There is a class of men whose 
opinions concerning the merits of authors and 
artists are decisive. A new work makes its appear- 
ance. It is a work of fiction, and one of these 
critics utters his opinion in reference to its merit. 
He pronounces it to be a work unsurpassed by 
any modern production for the intricacy of its 
plot, its truthful delineations of character, and 
the beauty of its style. The author must rank 
high as a novelist. If he be not equal to Scott, he 
is at least superior to Bulwer or Dickens. An 
opinion thus decisive, we believe is frequently ex- 
pressed before the critic himself has given the 
book an attentive perusal. Verily "of all the 
cants that are canted in this canting world, though 
the cant of hypocrisy may be the worst, the cant 
of criticism is the most tormenting." 
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PROFESSIONAL GRUMBLERS. 



There is a class of men in society, who are so 
unhappilj constituted as to be continually find- 
ing fault with the arrangements of the physical 
world, and with the characters of people with 
whom they are compelled to associate during 
their sojourn in this sublunary world. To hear 
these people talk, one would imagine that Xature 
had ushered them into existence for the express 
purpose of tormenting them as much as possible, 
and that society itself had entered into a conspir- 
acy against them for the purpose of making them 
completely miserable. They take it for granted 
that they understand how the univei*se should be 
governed and that they are standards of mental 
and moral perfection, and consequently if the op- 
erations of Nature do not conform to the models 
which they have established, they must necessa- 
rily be wrong. Hence they grumble at every- 
thing and at everybody, and they are about as 
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unhappy as they can possibly make themselves. 

One class of grumblers habitually find fault 
with the weather. It is either too hot or too cold, 
and the earth is parched with a continual drought 
or else it is fairly deluged with torrents of rain. 
Even when there is a pleasant day, instead of 
properly enjoying it, they conclude that it is too 
fine to last, and predict that it is a weather breed- 
er. One of this class, being at sea on a very plea- 
sant day, while all the rest of the passengers and 
crew were enjoying themselves, was observed to 
be in a very dejected mood, and on being asked 
the cause of his sorrow, on so delightful a day, 
he exclaimed : ' 'Yes, it is very pleasant, but how 
long wiU it last ?" 

Another class are constantly finding fault with 
the degeneracy of the present age. Ever since 
the time of Homer, men have complained of 
'' these degenerate days," and sighed for a return 
of the ''good old times." Now we affirm that 
the present age is no worse than those which pre- 
ceded it, and that the next age will be no worse 
than this. Mankind is composed of a mixture 
of good, bad and indifferent men and women ; 
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and those who grumble on account of this state 
of things complain of the arrangements of the 
Deity, who evidently designed that it should be 
so. It was not intended that all men should be 
either angels or philosophers, and if those who 
find fault with the world are wiser and better 
than their fellow men, they should 1 hank Heaven, 
on that account, and consider it to be their duty 
to endeavor to enlighten the ignorant and ele- 
vate the degraded. 

Another class complain of the neglect of merit. 
It is well known that Fortune is blind, and be- 
stows her favors indiscriminately on the good 
and the bad, on the wise and the foolish ; but, in 
their estimation, mankind are stiU worse, for they 
confer their choicest favors on the mean and the 
undeserving. Even if this were generally the 
case, which we by no means are disposed to 
grant, as we believe that the prizes of life are fre- 
quently obtained by the talented and the indus- 
trious, there is no reason why they should snarl 
continually at mankind. An acquaintance of 
ours once remarked : ''There is no use of com- 
plaining of what we cannot help, and there is no 
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use of complaining of whai we can help ;' ' and 
there is much sound philosophy in the maxim, 
"If mankind are unwise and unjust the com- 
plaints of the discontented will fail to rectify 
them." 

We wish, in conclusion, to inform all classes 
of grumblers, that the world was not made ex- 
pressly for their accommodation. We advise 
them moreover to adapt themselves as much as 
they can conscientiously to the world as it is — to 
be modest in reference to 4heir own good qual- 
ities, and forbearing towards the faults of others, 
and to be as contented as it is possible for them 
to be while they remain in this state of mingled 
good and evil. 



Several years ago, a slab-sided, awkward prin- 
ter boy, from Maine, found his way to Washing- 
ton in search of "an easy place." Tom Ewing 
was then Secretary of the Interior. He was also 
uncle of our gawky place-hunter. To him the 
youngster naturally applied for assistance in get- 
ting the desired situation. This was the encour- 
aging answer he received from Evdng : 
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ly refer to *Hhem asses of the people," when he 
meant the masses. Whittier's "Brewing of the 
Soma" was printed "Burning of Laura." A 
dramatic critic closed his notice just in time for 
the making up with " a word of compliment" to 
the music director, and found it printed "a word 
of complaint." The Dunkards, the most sober 
of people, generally appear as "Drunkards." 
Gen. Butler begged the voters, in 1867, to give a 
good account of themselves for the honor of the 
old Bay State, and an enthusiastic compositor 
produced it as "for the honor of the Old Boy's 
Tail." A printer, who asserted that Mr. Thur- 
low Weed had once gone out of his way to com- 
pliment him on close punctuation and clean set- 
ting, made one of the most ridiculous blunders 
on record. It was a portion of a sermon of a 
prominent divine of Chicago, that had been writ- 
ten, "And he saw Abraham afar oflf, and Laz- 
arus in his bosom." The "clean setter" read 
it, ' ' And he saw Abraham afar oflf, and a horse' s 
ear in Boston." A compositor on a St. Louis 
paper, the other day, made an editor say "this 
war cry is the key-hole of victory." 

Many other curious stories are told of the 
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strange work types will make with what a man 
says or writes. Dr. Bethune once introduced 
into a sermon the sentence, ''While men slept 
the Devil sowed tares." Judge of his surprise 
when he found himself reported, in a religious 
journal, as saying, "The Devil sawed trees." 
An editor wrote of the burial of a young man, 
" Disconsolate friends stood riveted to the spot ;" 
but his own compositors made him say, "Dis- 
consolate fiends stood riveted to the sport." In 
the manuscript of his "Still Hour," Professor 
Phelps wrote, "A dead calm at sea," but in the 
book it reads, "A dead clam at sea." William 
Jay, of Bath, once preached a sermon from the 
text, "All that a man hath will he give for his 
life." It was printed, and when the proof-sheets 
came to him for correction, he found the text 
reading, ' ' All that a man hath will he give for 
his wife." Instead of correcting the error, in the 
usual way, he wrote on the margin, "That de- 
pends on circumstances." 



Editors are usually abstemious, but the Detroit 
Press speaks of an interior journalist who came 
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to that city on business, and in some unexplain- 
able way was induced to leave the straight and 
narrow path and take in more liquor than he 
could conveniently carry. He fell among bad 
people, was robbed of his all, and was found in 
an alley, next morning, by a policeman. As he 
was roused up, he looked around him, got his 
bearings and started oflf. " Here, where are you 
going?" shouted the officer. '*Home," replied 
the editor, as he halted. *'But, you haven't a 
cent in your pocket ; you' d better go round to 
some of your friends and raise something." 
''Friends, be hanged !" replied the editor. "It's 
only sixty miles, good going, and three days 
before my paper comes out, and it's not the 
first time I 've been without a cent in my pocket!" 
and he started off at a pace which made the dust 
jump up in little clouds and float over the fences. 



During the time that know-nothingism was a 
a power in this city, it was a prolific theme for 
oratorical display. In the outer Wards, where 
the foreign element was in the ascendant, it be- 
came the imperative duty of candidates who wish- 
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ed to stand well with foreign bom citizens, to 
show that they, of all others, were not in symi>a- 
thy with the movement. A publican with a ro- 
tundity that was truly enormous, named Wor- 
line, was the proprietor of a large Hall in the 
Sixth Ward, in connection with which he also 
kept a bar, from behind which he dispensed la- 
ger beer, pretzels and schweitzer-kase, to all 
whose tastes inclined them in that direction. 
Upon one occasion, an orator who had been 
charged with sympathizing with the know-noth- 
ings, cleared his skirts of so heinous a charge, as 
follows: " Fellow citizens, sooner than be sus- 
pected of know-no thingism, I'd plunge muderin' 
instruments into my palpi tatin' bosom, and a 
freein' my liberated spirit, I' d send it back to 
God who gave it." 

This grand peroration, had, as a matter of 
course, a molifying effect, and the cheers of the 
audience, showed plainly that they were in full 
sympathy with the speaker, and his herculean 
effort convinced them that he had been unjustly 
accused. 



Scene in front of Worline'i 
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"The clowns of journalism," says a writer in 
the Printer's Circular, "are now legion, and a 
recognized constituent of the fourth estate. Ev- 
ery now and then a new one jumps into the ring 
with a "Here I am ! cap, bells and motley !" and 
proceeds at once to the prosecution of his depart- 
ment of "funny man" on the staff." He per- 
forms by dint of every abuse of language, by ev- 
ery distortion of phraseology, by every perver- 
sion of the true line of thought, by every conceit 
of fancy that suggests itself to an imagination 
warped by malpractice in his line of business. 
He'll catch a quaint idea roaming loosely through 
his hair brain, and set it agoing for the amuse- 
ment of his readers, as it were a cur with a tin- 
kettle at its tail. He'll set off a fire- work of an 
idea, snapping and sparkling on its way, to be 
seen and wondered at for a moment, but to enQ in 
smoke and fizzle — splayed out and forgotten after 
its transient mission. Sometimes his cur won't 
perform — won' t run with the kettle ; and some- 
time his firework doesn' t sparkle ; in fact, his fun 
falls flat, and he is miserable ; he is a disappoint- 
ed artist, and feels that he is a failure, and every- 
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body considers him a failure, especially his em- 
ployer — or his subscribers, if he is a publisher. 

Our clown is become as essential to the press as 
the jester is in the plays of Shakspeare, to relieve 
their darker shades — as the lights contrasting the 

shadows of a picture, that both may stand out in 
clearer relief. His joke comes into the column as 
the neighbor paragraph to the chronicle of a mur- 
der most foul. He airily disports his rattlebrain 
fantasies on the same sheet that sets forth the 
conclusions of the grave and reverend seigniors of 
Church and State in the journalistic record of 
events. His jest is in the interlude, like the sar- 
dine in the sandwich, that comes between the 
more bulky and substantial — that relieves the la- 
bored, artistic feats of the hippodrome. He thinks 
lightly of the heavy, leading editorials of his 
confreres of the press, because he is satisfied that 
he could write them better, if he only wanted to ; 
but it is too slow for him ; there is too little point 
in it ; it is not his part in the play to prose and 
recite ponderous truths ; but it is his to make 
"points of jest." Those are deep and sound, 
and he knows that, so he is at the botfom of his 
own restless mind ; yet he will not draw from the 
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still reservoir of sober thought, but scourges it to 
fury with the lash of eccentric fancy ; and the 
harvest he then reaps, the thoughts that it pleases 
him to print, are as the airy foam of the billows, 
which only the greai salt waves of the deep sea 
in restless action can form on the Jsurface. The 
calm, still waters of the little pond fling no such 
foam crests to their surface, and though he may 
love and long for that repose, his very nature for- 
bids its -attainment, and;he lashes into action the 
salt waters of his deep sea of thought to gather 
but the evanescent foam of its billows, to sparkle 
a moment, then vanish away. 



It is just about four hundred years since books 
began to be printed with movable types. This 
was a wonderful improvement over the method of 
printing from words cut on solid blocks. But 
your old fashioned volume, even when executed 
with movable letters, presented a verj different 
appearance from a modern publication. It was 
printed only on one side of the sheet. There was 
no attempt at punctuation, except by aperpendic 
ular straight line, which stood like a post between 
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one sentence and another. There was no com- 
ma, semicolon, colon, or fnll point. It was more 
than two hundred years after the art of printing 
became general, that semicolons were introduced. 
Shakspeare knew nothing of their use, which is 
the cause of so much obscurity in certain passa- 
ges in his works. 

The Bible was among the first books that the 
old printers got into circulation ; and the millions 
of copies which in a few years found their way 
into the various countries of Europe, is at once a 
proof of their courage and industry. But the 
vernacular Bible of those times was a mass of er- 
rors. The translators were either ignorant of the 
true interpretation, or were dishonest enough to 
translate so as to suit their own purposes. There 
are several instances on record where the blame 
lies at the door of the printer. For example : in 
setting up the Decalogue in the Book of Exodus, 
one compositor was bold enough to omit the ' ' ne- 
gation' ' from one or two of the principal com- 
mandments, which gave quite a different turn to 
the morality of the sacred penman. Information 
of the fact having been laid before his .govern- 
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ment, the profane fellow was " hauled up" and 
severely punished. 

The Bible that was printed in Latin, under the 
immediate superintendence of Pope Sixtus V., 
contained more than ten thousand errors. On 
these being pointed out to his Holiness, he caused 
slips of paper to be printed with the true reading 
or interpretation thereon, which were pasted over 
the mistakes. Many copies of this edition are 
still extant, and present quite a curious appear- 
ance. 

A printer' s spouse in Germany, while a new 
edition of the Bible was printing at her house, — 
one night, after a quarrel with her husband — 
changed the well-known verse in Genesis, which 
gives to the man authority over the woman, ma- 
king it read: "And he shall be thy Fool," in- 
stead of " And he shall be thy Lord." Her life 
was forfeited by this wicked alteration. 

The process of correcting errors by means of 
slips of paper was soon found to be too trouble- 
some, and the plan of introducing ''Lists of Er- 
rata' ' at the beginning or end of the work was 
generally adopted. Some of these "Lists" com- 
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prised fifteen or twenty pages. In one of the de- 
votional works printed in 1661, these "errata" 
were ascribed to the DevU, who endeavored in 
this way, it was supposed, to defeat the intent- 
ions of the pious author. In a modern printing- 
office, we are of the opinion, those satanic mis- 
takes would be ascribed to the negligence of the 
poor compositor. Proof-reading was a branch of 
the business not then in vogue. It came in soon 
afterwards, however, and was confided to the care 
of the most learned men of the age. 

By the way, these "lists of errata," were made 
to serve various purposes. For example, when a 
writer, on re-perusal of his production, fancied he 
had not been severe enough in the epithets applied 
to his literary opponent, he would amend his lan- 
guage thus: "In page , for "fellow," read 

"scoundrel." A well-known French writer 
(Scarron) composed some verses which he dedica- 
ted to his "sister's bitch," a little pet dog which 
his sister greatly prized. While the book was 
being printed, he had a falling out with the lady, 
and to annoy her, he inserted in the "errata," 
"For, "To my sister's bitch," read "To my bitch 
of a sister." 
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At the close of a certain silly book, the author, 
as usual, printed the word Finis. A wit put this 
among the ''errata," with the following pointed 
couplet : 

' 'Finis ! — an error or a lie ; my friend, 

In writing foolish books, there is no end." 



And now, reader, as all things must end, so 
this book. It is my first attempt at book writing 
and in all probability will be my last. It is cir- 
culated chiefly among my friends, and hence I 
ask that the mantle of charity (if it is large 
enough) be thrown over its imperfections. At an 
age when most disciples of the art preservative 
have cast aside the stick and rule, and are rest- 
ing from their labors, I have set the type and also 
printed a goodly portion of this volume. 

The good old patriarch Job was vexed beyond 
measure when his "comforters" brought one ac- 
cusation after another against him, thus taxing 
his brain for prompt and suitable answers, when 
at last he exclaimed: "oh that mine adversary 
had written a book !" He wanted a "bill of par- 
ticulars, ' ' that he might be prepared to consider 
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upon them and take them up in order ; or, per- 
adventure, like some critics of the present day, 
annihilate them, by a review, such as envious mu- 
sical critics more than any other class, are wont 
to indulge in. 

And now I take my leave of the readers of this 
little book, hoping that these reminiscences, ex- 
periences and observations, may repay them for 
the perusal, and though it may not gain for its 
author either wealth or renown, he trusts he may 
in the future, as he has in the past, enjoy the 
good will and kindly regards of those with whom 
during the last quarter of a century he has been 
associated, in the church, the social circle and the 
political arena. 
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